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ENSLAVED PERSONS WHO ARE FREE. 


RAINER Papyrus (PER) INv. 24,552. 


In Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 257-291 Dr. Herbert Liebesny has 
published with care and precision two Ptolemaic prostagmata of 
the third century B. C. which were found in the Rainer collection 
in Vienna. The second decree is a demand for registration of 
all persons of a definite group in the Ptolemaic dependency of 
Syria-Phoenicia* who were at that time held in slavery. The 
slaves of this class are called σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα. Two clauses 
which seem to embody exceptions to the demand for registration 
are not actually exceptions. Rather they are definitions, em- 
bodied in the decree, which eliminate the types of persons 
mentioned in these clauses, in the one case from the class of 
“slaves (σώματα), in the other from that of “free persons ” 
(ἐλεύθερα), hence from the total group of “enslaved persons 
who are free,” 2 and so, in both cases from the operation of 
the decree. 

The text of the second prostagma is well preserved except for 
the fourth and fifth lines. Even there the meaning is quite 
clear. Because of the apparent loss of an entire column upon 
the left of the two preserved columns and serious damage to 
the first remaining column, the first decree is incomplete; and 
the motivation and ultimate objective of both decrees is open 
to conjecture. The general trend of the first prostagma, how- 


1 Aegyptus, XVI (1936), pp. 258-259, col. I, 33-34 and col. II, 19, 
κατὰ Συρίαν καὶ Φοινίκην. 

2 Liebesny in referring to one of these clauses, col. II, 12-15, regards 
it as an exception rather than an elimination by precise definition. Ibid., 
p. 274, in dealing with the concubines of soldiers in Syria-Phoenicia. 
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ever, is clear.* It ordains that all herds, both taxable and 
“exempt ” (ἀτελῆ), in the villages of Syria-Phoenicia must be 
registered within 60 days after publication of the decree.* 
Liebesny has correctly interpreted the word λεία as “ herds of 
cattle.” δ There is no positive declaration in this decree that 
its sphere of application is limited to Syria-Phoenicia (which 
includes Palestine). But this restriction of sphere is certain 
because of the requirement that those who declare their posses- 
sions of cattle must appear before the oeconomus “ appointed 
in each hyparchy.” For the hyparchy does not appear as an 
administrative division in Egypt itself.® 

In presenting the following comments arising from my interest 
in the second decree, that upon the σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα, 
repetition of Liebesny’s conclusions in his valuable commentary 
will be confined to those points which are essential to the discus- 
sion or are, in my judgment, open to a different interpretation. 

The second prostagma (col. I, 33-col. II) orders that all those 
living in Syria-Phoenicia who have bought, carried away, seized 
and held in detention, or in any other manner have gained 
possession of and hold free persons of the class of the Aaa 
σώματα (col. II, 17; σῶμα λαικ[ὸ7ν ἐλεύθερον, in the singular, in 
col. I, 34) must bring them in and register them before the 
oeconomus within twenty days after publication of the decree. 
No photograph accompanies Liebesny’s publication. His dating 
of the prostagma, which was to take effect in Dystros of the 
year 25 of a Basileus who is not further defined by name or 
title, rests upon paleographic considerations. These, according 
to the editor, place the documents in the middle of the third 
century B. C.; and he has decided for Ptolemy Philadelphus 
rather than for Euergetes I.” This gives us the spring of 261 
B. C. as the time when the decree was to become effective; but 


8 Liebesny, ibid., p. 269. 

“Col. I, 2-8. Cf. 19-20, r[ Hv] ὑπάρχ[ουσαν ἐν] ταῖς κώμαις λείαν ὑποτελῇ 
καὶ ἀτελῆ. 

5 Ibid., pp. 268-269. Cf. P. Teb. IIT 1, 703, line 173. The registration 
of the λεία in P. Teb. III 703 was the regular and annual procedure in 
Egypt for the purpose of collecting the pasturage tax. 

ὁ Ibid., p. 266. 

7 Ibid., p. 264. The dating under Philadelphus is accepted by Ulrich 
Wilcken in his discussion of Liebesny’s article in Arch. f. Pap., XII 
(1937), pp. 219 and 220. Wilcken had seen a photograph of the 
document. 
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the royal decisions themselves must have been taken earlier, 
presumably in the latter half of 262 B. C. 

Strictly speaking, the second decree is not a demand for the 
registration of “slaves” but of certain individuals of a class 
defined as σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα * who have been bought or taken 
under mortgage or otherwise reduced to a condition of de facto 
enslavement. The decree itself does not contain either of the 
more common Greek words for “slave,” δοῦλος and ἀνδράποδον, 
which customarily appear in the prostagmata of the time dealing 
with persons of unquestioned slave status.® It is clear, however, 
that the Ptolemaic government had become cognizant of the 
fact that there was a considerable body of σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα 
in Syria-Phoenicia who were being employed by the inhabitants 
of Syria-Phoenicia in slave services who had not been registered 
as slaves. 

The adjective λαικά in itself brings up a primary problem. 
Who were these σώματα Aaa? Liebesny’s interpretation of the 
phrase in the wide sense of the local “ native population ” 7° of 
Syria-Phoenicia is certainly not precise enough. It is tempting 
to see in them a class bound to the soil of the royal domains 
and sold with the land, such as were the λαοί in Asia Minor in 
the precise period of this Rainer prostagma.™ But this technical 
use Of λαοί is unknown to Egypt and Coele Syria. In the 
Ptolemaic papyri λαικός is sometimes used with nouns to dis- 
tinguish the possessions of the peasants from those of the state 
régime itself or those of the temples.’* In other places the word 


® Col. II, 17. The meaning of ἐλεύθερα as “ free” persons, as Liebesny 
has accurately given it in his translation, p. 263, will appear later in 
the article. 

® P. Columbia Inv. 480 (Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt, 
N. Y., 1929) is a part of τὸ διάγραμμα τὸ τῶν ἀνδραπόδων, see ll. 1, 2. 
Cf. P. Hibeh 29 (= Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 259) recto frag. a, 1, 4, 6, 8. 
P. Lille 29 uses the three words for slave, δοῦλος, ἀνδράποδον, and σῶμα. 

Liebesny, both in his translation of PER Inv. 24,552 (Aegyptus, XVI, 
p. 263) and in his interpretation, has scrupulously avoided the use of 
the word “slaves,” correctly following the prostagma in its failure to 
use this decisive legal term. 

10 Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 263, 272. 

τ W. H. Buckler and D. Robinson, Sardis, Greek and Latin Inscrip- 
tions (1932), I, p. 1; OG, I, 225, 8, 22, 34; Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, pp. 
258 f. 

12 λαικὰ πρόβατα in P. Cairo Zenon III 59,349, 13, 18 are opposed to 
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λαοί is used as an inclusive term referring to the lower class 
population in general; 15 but in P. Teb. III 701, 72-75, 80-82 
it applies distinctly and solely to the peasants in the general 
group of lower class laborers.** Accepting the Ptolemaic-Egyp- 
tian use of the word as applicable to the Rainer papyrus, we 
have the certainty that the λαικὰ σώματα formed the lower class 
farming population, with the possibility that handicraft classes 
may be included. 

The decree begins with the order that anyone in Syria and 
Phoenicia who had bought, seized by force and held in detention, 
or had in any other manner gained possession of such a σῶμα 
λαικόν, must bring that person in and register him before the 
oeconomus within twenty days after publication of the decree. 
The fine to be imposed for failure to comply with the decree is 
extraordinarily high, from every point of view. In the broken 
slave ordinance of P. Hibeh 29 recto, which must be dated at 
a time close to that of PER 24,552 and deals with registration 
of slaves in Egypt for some fiscal purpose, the punishment for 
failure to conform is the customary poena duplex, with the 
addition of confiscation of the slave. In the Rainer prostagma® 
the fine imposed, in addition to confiscation of the slave by the 
Crown, is sixty minas for each slave involved. This amounts 
to twenty times the current price of an adult slave in that period, 
as particularly known to us from the Zenon documents.*® Upon 
this provision there follows a promise of reward to an informer, 
the amount of which is lost. Such a reward appears also in P. 
Hibeh 29, with a specific arrangement for a slave informer. This 
last provision, reward for a slave who may give information 
against anyone who breaks the decree, is absent from PER Inv. 
24,552. 


ἱερὰ καὶ βασιλικὰ πρόβατα. In P. Strassb. 93, 4 it refers to the draft 
animals owned by the common people in general. 

18 See the Rosetta decree, Dittenberger OG, I, 90, 12-13 (cf. notes 47, 
48) and U. Wilcken, UPZ, I, 110, note to line 100 and p. 491, note 3; 
BGU, IV, 1053, col. II, 10-11; VIII, 1816, 22. 

14 Order to an official of 235 B. C., P. Τοῦ. III 701, 80-82: μέτρησον τοῖς 
λαοῖς ἐν] Συρ[ὧν] κώμηι els τὴν σκωληκόβροτον γῆν σπέρμα τὸ γινόμενον 
ἑκάστωι. 

15 Tbid., col. II, 2-5. 

16 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RH, Supplement, VI, pp. 935-936. 
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The next sentence of the Rainer decree is an important one.2” 
It reads: “If they (the possessors of the σώματα who are to be 
registered) show that they have bought, as being actual slaves 
(οἰκετικὰ σώματα), any of the σώματα registered and brought in, 
these are to be given back to them.” Liebesny has translated 
οἰκετικὰ σώματα in this passage as “ household slaves.” 15. Whereas 
this translation is rigidly correct from the standpoint of the 
linguistic derivation of οἰκετικός, it is difficult to justify by 
analogy from the documents of the Hellenistic period. In a will 
of 126 B. C. published by Grenfell, the οἰκετικὰ σώματα mentioned 
do happen, indeed, to be women and therefore might well, in 
practise, be household slaves. But the meaning, even there, is 
merely the general one of “slaves” because there would be no 
occasion in the will to indicate the economic use of the four 
slaves mentioned.’® JG, XII°, 653, 25, an inscription from Syros 
datable about the middle of the first century B. C., is even more 
decisive. The οἰκετικὰ σώματα are there, quite clearly, slaves of 
any sort. 

The less rigid and better attested translation of οἰκετικὰ 
σώματα as “ slaves ” would eliminate a difficulty which Dr. Lieb- 
esny has been forced to meet by his cautious, and legally doubt- 
ful, suggestion that purchase of σώματα ἐλεύθερα, in good faith, as 
household slaves would be regarded by the Ptolemaic govern- 
ment as a legitimate reason for granting to the buyers the right 
of retention in slave status of these persons.” In such a case 
the conclusion would be implicit in the terms of the decree that 
the σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα who had been purchased for other 
economic services than household work, as, for example, for 
some handicraft or for agricultural employment, could not be 
retained as slaves. No decision of this character as to slave or 
free status is known to me from antiquity which is based upon 
the economic employment of the slave labor involved; and no 
adequate legal or logical reason is apparent in this instance for 
such a distinction. Differences of treatment of slaves on the 


17 PER 24,552, 7-9. 

18 Aegyptus, XVI, p. 263. 

19 P, Grenf. I 21, 6. Also in the petition P. Lond. II 401, 9, pp. 13-14, 
dated 116-111 B. C., the οἰκετικῶν σωμάτων must be understood as mean- 
ing merely “ slaves.” 

3° Aegyptus, XVI, p. 273. 
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basis of national origin do, indeed, occur in ancient slave legis- 
lation. So, for example, in Roman Egypt houseborn slaves 
(οἰκογενεῖς) could not be sold for export from the country. The 
reasons for this lay in the assumption of Egyptian nationality 
of the homeborn slave, at least on the paternal side, and in the 
application to this class of slaves of the principle of enforced 
connection with the place of nativity (ἰδία) which was enforced 
also for the Egyptian subjects of free birth.” 

The explanation of the fact that certain persons who were 
actual slaves (ὄντα οἰκετικά in PER Inv. 24,552, 7-9) might be 
brought in and listed under an order for registration which was 
to apply only to the “ free persons ” in servitude, seems to me to 
lie in the still disorganized conditions which must be assumed 
as existing in Syria-Phoenicia. A general order for registration 
of all slaves might well have left cases of doubtful status which 
had not been registered. In fear of the enormous fine imposed 
in the present prostagma all such doubtful cases would now be 
brought in. If the owners could now bring legal proof that the 
σώματα brought before the officials were actual slaves (ὄντα 
οἰκετικά), these would be restored to them after the registration 
procedure had been carried out. 

This decision leads to a different explanation of the entire 
document from any of the possibilities suggested by Liebesny. 
The ordinance upon the registration of slaves in Egypt con- 
tained in P. Hibeh 29 recto, just as in the case of PER Inv. 
24,552,?? does not offer the possibility of an exact or provable 
date. The chronological relation of the two cannot, therefore, 
be fixed with certainty; but we may assume that the general 
datings assigned to the two documents by the editors are valid 
and that they both come from the middle of the reign of 
Philadelphus. It is highly probable that an ordinance demand- 
ing registration of slaves in Egypt would precede, rather than 
follow, any similar ordinance applying to the province of Syria- 
Phoenicia. It seems to me to be implicit in PER Inv. 24,552 


21 See the Gnomon of the Idios Logos, ὃ 67, in BGU, V, 1, pp. 27-28, 
and Graf Uxkull-Gyllenband’s commentary, BGU, V, 2, pp. 66-68. 

22 PER 24,552, col. I, 10 and 22 is dated under a regnal year 25, 
presumably year 25 of Philadelphus, but the possibility of assigning it 
to year 25 of Ptolemy III is present. See Liebesny, Aegyptus, XVI, 
p. 264. 
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that a general order for slave registrations had previously been 
promulgated for Syria-Phoenicia, similar to that for Egypt in 
P. Hibeh 29 and subsequent to it in time. The suggestion, 
therefore, presents itself that in Syria-~-Phoenicia a considerable 
number of people had failed to observe a general decree upon 
registering slaves in the belief that they had bought, or were 
otherwise holding in their service, persons of the class who were 
not slaves but technically free (ἐλεύθερα), and for this reason 
not literally subject to the order for registration. The Ptolemaic 
government, therefore, passed the decree PER Inv. 24,552 as a 
supplement to the previous general regulation; and in this 
supplementary prostagma it demanded the registration of all 
persons of this indeterminate class of free persons of the Aaa 
who were held in bondage. The procedure of registration 
obviously offered the opportunity of determining the actual 
status of every person thus registered, as to whether he or she 
were, actually, a σῶμα οἰκετικόν Or a σῶμα ἐλεύθερον. If, upon 
examination, any σῶμα proved to be a slave, he would be returned 
to the owner. A provision which appears near the end of the 
second decree of PER Inv. 24,552, in lines 16-18, shows that 
the ultimate object of the requirement of registration of the 
σώματα ἐλεύθερα was to do away with the legal and social anomaly 
of this class of “free persons” held in bondage; καὶ εἰς [τὸ] 
Aour[ov] δὲ μηδενὶ ἐξέστω ἀγοράζε[ ιν] μηδὲ [ὑ]7ποτί[θε]σθαι σώματα 
λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα παρευρέσει ε]μιᾶι. 

The conclusion that the Rainer prostagma was passed in an 
effort to obtain a list of all the σώματα ἐλεύθερα and that it was 
largely concerned with a problem of status is considerably 
strengthened by the two following sentences of the decree re- 
quiring declaration of the σώματα ἐλεύθερα. The first of these 
states that, if a person who had been sold through the agency 
of the state’s auctioning system should assert that he was free, 
the right of ownership resting in the purchaser should noi be 
impaired by this assertion.2* Legally, this implies that the 
question of slave status had been settled by the fact that the 
person had been sold through action of the sovereign state. The 
second of these two provisions excludes from the operation of 
the demand for registration those women of the class of ἐλεύθερα 


38 PER Inv. 24,552, col. II, 10-12. 
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λαικά Who were living in loose family relations with soldiers 
and catoeci: “ Of soldiers in active service and others who hold 
catoecic lands in Syria and Phoenicia as many as are living 
with women of the Aaa (of the peasant and lower handicraft 
classes) whom they have taken up with,** let them not register 
(these).” Liebesny’s interpretation of the exclusion of these 
women from the registration requirement is that the state was 
attempting to further the formation of such loose alliances by 
granting freedom from some tax which would fall upon them 
if they were registered as slaves.2> So far as we know, the only 
slave tax which could fall upon them would be the sale tax and 
a handicraft license in case they were engaged in some form of 
handicraft production such as weaving.?® The sale tax seems to 
be precluded by the entire situation and by the use of the verb 
dveAnpaow,?” which is in marked contrast with the ideas of 
purchase, seizure or other form of possession used in speaking 
of the Aaa ἐλεύθερα, who were regarded by the state as being in 
actual, though not legally recognized, servitude.”® Liebesny’s 
error lies in his apparent assumption that the required regis- 
tration of slaves was necessarily fiscal in purpose and in his 
feeling that the ultimate motivation of the prostagma lay in 
some desire to ameliorate the abuses of the slave trade.*® 

After this sentence which provides that the women called 
λαικαί who are living in quasi-marital relations with soldiers 
need not be listed, the prostagma proceeds to establish, for the 
future, that the σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα are not to be subject, under 


24 Col. II, 12-15: ὅσοι συνοικοῦσι γυναιξὶ λαικαῖς as ἀνειλήφασιν. 

35 Aegyptus, XVI, p. 274. Wilcken gives his support to Liebesny’s 
explanation of this passage, to the effect that the Egyptian state was 
thereby encouraging the formation of such households between soldiers 
and catoeci and the native women. See Arch. f. Pap., XII, p. 223. Al- 
though the legislation might result in encouraging such loose unions, 
I cannot regard this as a motive of the government in passing the decree. 

7° As women they would not pay the syntazis, the Ptolemaic form of 
the poll tax, so far as is known. See Wilcken, Papyruskunde, 171; 
Chrestomathie, no. 66. 

27 PER Inv. 24,552, col. 11, 15. 

38 Col. I, 34, 35: ἀγοράκασιν, ἐξενενήκασιν, κατεσχήκασιν, κέκτηνται. For 
the colorless and non-technical use of ἀναλαμβάνειν compare P. Cairo 
Zenon I, 59019, 8 and Guéraud, ἘΝΤΕΎΞΕΙΣ, 60, 9. 

39 Implied, if I do not misunderstand him, in Aegyptus, XVI, p. 272. 
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any pretext, to purchase or acquirement by mortgage through 
the action of private individuals.*® In case of contravention of 
this legal prohibition, both seller and buyer are to be punished, 
and delators informing against those who may have broken the 
law are to receive a fixed reward for the information furnished. 
The right of the State to attach the persons of these σώματα 
λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα and to sell them into slavery is, however, specifi- 
cally maintained.** For the expression of this right and the 
details of its procedure, the prostagma refers to a “law upon 
lease.” ** Liebesny, both in his translation and in his interpre- 
tation, understands this νόμος ἐπὶ τῆς μισθώσεως to be the law 
establishing the terms of the tax-collection privilege, allowing 
for the possibility also that the law may have included other 
lease relations of the state.** One observation which weighs 
heavily against this conclusion is that the technical expression 
for a law dealing with the sale of taxes would be 6 νόμος ὁ ἐπὶ 
τῶν μεμισθωμένων τὰς κώμας, as it is clearly expressed in the first 
prostagma of the Rainer papyrus, upon the registration of 
cattle.** It appears rather that the “law upon lease” here 
mentioned must necessarily be one which had a direct relation 
to the λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα in Syria-Phoenicia, with whom alone the 
entire prostagma is concerned. It is much more likely that the 
νόμος ἐπὶ τῆς μισθώσεως Was a Ptolemaic law upon lease of the 
royal domains in Syria-Phoenicia, which had been passed at a 
time previous to the promulgation of this decree; and that in 
one of its sections it fixed concretely the circumstances under 
which peasant renters of the Ge Bastlike might be subject to 
arrest, to attachment upon the person, and eventual sale into 
slavery for failure to fulfill their contractual obligations toward 
the state. We may assume that such failure would customarily 
be fiscal in character. 

The editor of PER Inv. 24,552 gr. has followed his analysis 
of the two prostagmata with a discussion of the bearing of the 
decree upon the much discussed problems of attachment upon 


80 Col. II, 16-18. 

31 Col. II, 18-22. 

82 Col. II, 21: ἐν τῶι νόμωι τῶι ἐπὶ τῆς μισθώσεως. 

88 Aegyptus, XVI, p. 281. 

84 (0]. I, 18-19. Cf. P. Rev. 54, 11-12: ἕκαστος τῶν μεμισθωμένων τὴν 
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the person and subsequent enslavement for private debts in 
Ptolemaic Egypt. Deeply involved in this discussion are the 
reading and explanation of lines 23-26 of P. Columbia Inv. 480, 
a single section of a general diagramma upon slaves. In the 
preserved section of the Columbia document the amount and 
the incidence of the sale tax upon slaves is fixed in accordance 
with differing conditions of sale.** The pertinent passage of 
the Columbia papyrus is unfortunately incomplete. It reads: 
τ]ῶν δὲ ὑποχρέων σωμάτων ὅσα ἂν ἐλεύ[ θε]ρα ὄντα ἑαυ[τὰ ca. 10 
letters] τὸ χρέος πράξονται τὸν δα[ν]είζον[ τα τῆς μνᾶς] (δραχμὰς) 
(πέντε) (ὀβολὸν) καὶ τὸν δανειζόμε[ νο]ν x.t.A. My conviction, 
expressed in the original publication of P. Col. Inv. 480, was 
that this passage settled the problem regarding the possibility 
of enslavement of free persons for debts incurred under con- 
tracts of loan between private individuals. Enslavement under 
such conditions, I thought, was possible either through the pro- 
cess of self-sale into slavery (arrangement by compliance of the 
debtor) or by foreclosure upon the person of a debtor and 
eventual enslavement through legal action.*® This conclusion 
was based upon the observation that foreclosures upon actual 
slaves, that is upon slaves who were owned by unsuccessful 
litigants, and enslavement of free persons because of unpaid 
obligations to the state had been treated in the preceding para- 
graphs of the ordinance.*” Serious objections against this inter- 
pretation were first voiced by Paul Koschaker, who presented 
the argument that no convincing proof had appeared, in the 
wider range of application of Hellenistic law, for self-sale into 
slavery or for any application of the law of debt in private cases 
which led to the total extinction of the legal personality of the 


85 See Liebesny’s discussion, Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 276-278. P. Columbia 
Inv. 480 was published by Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic 
Egypt. For its date, ca. 198-197 B. C., see ibid., p. 1 and note 3, pp. 
22-26. No serious objection to the dating has been raised. This was 
determined by the character of the writing and by the appearance in 
the diagramma of one Dicaearchus, whom I identified with the Aetolian 
mercenary of that name mentioned by Diodorus, XXVIII, 1 and Polybius, 
XVIII, 7-8 and δά. 

86 Ῥὴ Columbia Inv. 480, ll. 24-26 and 27-28 and the discussion in 
Westermann, Upon Slavery, pp. 20-22. 

87 Tbid., ll. 15-19, sales by the wenikon praktor; ll. 19-22, sales because 
of debts to the crown, τῶν δὲ πρὸς βασιλικὰ πωλουμένων. 
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debtor in enslavement.** The failure of P. Col. Inv. 480, 23-26 
to convince him was based upon several grammatical and textual 
doubts which deserve every consideration when voiced by a 
student of ancient law of Koschaker’s keenness, care, and thor- 
ough scholarship. The first of these was his hestitation in 
accepting the reading of ἐλεύ[θε]ρα ὄντα on the basis of the 
photograph which appeared in the monograph Upon Slavery. 
The second was his doubt that the plural ὑποχρέων σωμάτων ὅσα 
ἂν ἐλεύ[θε]ρα ὄντα could be taken up in the following line by 
“the borrower,” τὸν δα[ν]ειζόμε[ νο]ν, in the singular, referring 
to these same persons. Koschaker was thus constrained to 
explain the passage in some other way. He offered the sugges- 
tion that the “ debtor slaves ” were actual slaves which had been 
given in mortgage by their owners for debts incurred by those 
owners. 

Repeated reading of this passage of P. Col. 480 confirms the 
correctness of the text as originally presented, with one slight 
change.*® ἐλεύ[θε]ρα must stand as read; and it is now further 
assured by the appearance of the σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα οὗ PER 
Inv. 24,552 gr., col. II 17—legally “ free ” persons in a condition 
of slavery. Koschaker’s objection to ὑπόχρεα σώματα----τὸν δανει- 
ζόμενον seems to me to fall away with the observation that in 
the first paragraph of P. Col. Inv. 480, in referring to plural 
sales (τῶν σωμάτων ὧν ἂν ai ὠναί lines 3-4), the taxes are collected 
from the vendor and the purchaser, and the official document 
refers to each of them in the singular (τοῦ ἀποδομένου line 6; 
and τοῦ dyopdcavros line 8). 

In a recent article Ernst Schoénbauer has, in the main, adopted 
Koschaker’s objections to my original explanation of the ὑπόχρεα 
σώματα ὅσα ay ἐλεύθερα of P. Col. Inv. 480, that they were free 
persons enslaved through debt, accepting without hesitation, 
however, the reading ἐλεύ[θε]ρα dvra.*° He has collected a 
number of examples of the use of ἐλεύθερα in the literature and 
inscriptions of the classic and Hellenistic periods where it has 


** Koschaker, “tber einige griechische Rechtsurkunden aus den dst- 
lichen Randgebieten des Hellenismus,” in Abh. Sichs. Akademie, ph.-hist. 
Kl., XLII (1931), pp. 58-59. 

*°I had dotted the final nu of δανειζομεῖ νο]ν in the original edition. 
I now read it with certainty. 

“° Arch. f. Pap., X, pp. 182-184, particularly p. 184, note 3. 
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the meaning of properties “free from incumbrance,” and sug- 
gests this meaning for the word in P. Col. Inv. 480, 23; but he 
brings forward no instance of its use in this sense with reference 
to slaves. So far as I know, ἐλεύθερος with respect to human 
beings, as opposed to inanimate possessions, is used only in its 
absolute significance of “free in status,” as opposed to servile 
in status. In PER Inv. 24,552 gr. col. 11 17 (μηδὲ [ὑ]7ποτί[ Ge] 
σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα) it cannot possibly mean slaves “ free from 
incumbrance ” because unencumbered slave properties were in 
any case subject to mortgage; and legislation forbidding their 
use as pledges for debt obligations would be senseless.** Schén- 
bauer in his “ Rechtshistorische Urkundenstudien,” Archiv, X, 
183 has added to his observations upon P. Col. Inv. 480, 23 the 
statement that, in the sense of the status libertatis, “ free slaves ” 
never existed. “ Never” is a long word. What, for example, 
was the status of the slave in Cuba in former days, called a 
coortado (Latin coortatus), who had almost completely redeemed 
himself from slavery, but not entirely, by partial payments to 
his master over a long period of time? Alexander Humboldt * 
is authority for the information that many of them bought 
their freedom except for a nominal sum, so that they might be 
five-sixths or eleven-twelfths free, for they preferred to pay a 
rent to their masters for the rest of their lives upon the sum 
remaining due rather than be free, no matter how much wealth 
they might acquire. Were these men free or slave, or “ free 


“1 The absolute meaning of ἐλεύθερος as “ free,” when applied to persons, 
is equally clear in an unpublished ἔντευξις from the Zenon group in the 
Columbia Library collection (P. Col. Inv. 272) which deals with a case 
of debt and the arrest and detention by private action of a boy, son of 
the debtor. In the demand for punishment the father of the boy asks 
that the accused meet with fitting penalty because he had held in 
restraint, by his own action, a boy who was free (ἐλεύθερος, that is, not 
a slave property). For the absolute meaning of ἐλεύθερος as contrasted 
with δοῦλος see also the edict of Paullus Fabius Persicus published by 
J. Keil, Jahresh. des oesterr. arch. Instituts, XXIII (1926), pp. 282 f. 
ὅσοι ὄντες ἐλεύθεροι δούλων δημοσίων ὑπηρεσίαν παρέχονται. It is now best 
available in the dissertation of Fr. Karl Dérner, Der Erlass des Statt- 
halters von Asia Paullus Fabius Persicus (Greifswald, 1935), VI, 13-14, 
p. 38. 

42 Alexander Humboldt, The Island of Cuba, translated from the 
Spanish by J. 8. Thrasher (N. Y., 1856), p. 211, note. 
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men” slaves? In the ὑποχρέων σωμάτων ὅσα ἂν ἐλεύθερα ὄντα of 
P. Col. Inv. 480 and in the prostagma PER Inv. 24,552 we 
are faced with a similar anomaly such as may readily arise in 
the broad area which exists between complete freedom and 
complete slavery. The Hellenistic mind certainly did recognize 
the existence of persons in slavery whom it could designate as 
“ free.” 4° 

It is quite true that within the framework of Roman classic 
law this anomalous status could not exist. Nor would the 
phraseology be employed which would give it legal recognition.** 
It was this rigidity of the concept, attained by a corresponding 
elasticity of definition, which determined the attitude of the 
classic jurists that the act of manumission by one of his owners 
of a part of a slave who was held in plural ownership was without 
effect. The attempt to free a part of the slave left the slave, 
the object of this beneficence, still a slave.** The papyri have 


45 E. H. Kase in his brief notice of Liebesny’s article in Classical 
Weekly, XXX (1937), p. 268 escapes the difficulty in PER 24,552 by 
regarding the σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα as slaves who were born free. This 
understanding of ἐλεύθερα is impossible in the Rainer papyrus as shown 
by the prohibition in its col. II, 16-17 against future sale or hypothe- 
cation of these σώματα. The source of enslavement, whether it be birth, 
seizure in war or peace or any other, so far as known to me, cannot in 
any way affect the right of the slave owner to dispose of his slave as 
property. 

“*See V. Arangio-Ruiz, Persone e Famiglia nel Diritto dei Papiri 
(1930), p. 1. 

I have had the privilege of discussing the legal aspects of the problems 
raised in this paper with Professor Ernst Levy. While assuming all 
responsibility for the convictions expressed, I wish to acknowledge with 
gratitude his constant help. 

To this extent I would qualify the statement made above. The Roman 
law did, indeed, recognize the existence of persons who had suffered 
diminution of full freedom for a longer or shorter time—personae in 
mancipio, addicti, iudicati, nexi etc. Cf. Twelve Tables, III, 4, si volet 
suo vivito, Bruns-Gradenwitz, p. 21. See the text and translation in 
Tenney Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, I, p. 14. But it did 
not recognize a legal position in which a person could be at the same 
time part-free and part-slave, or free one day and slave the next. See 
L. Wenger, “ Rém. oder orientalisches Rechtsgut,” in Acta Congressus 
Iuridici Internationalis Romae, I, p. 222, with citations of the present 
literature upon the subject. 

45 Tbid., p. 205. The development in later Roman law was that partial 
manumission must lead to full manumission and to fixed regulations 
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shown, however, that under the Greco-Egyptian law partial 
manumission actually did take place and that it was legally 
effective respecting that portion of the slave which had been 
freed.‘ A concept which, under the system of strictly logical 
definitions set up by Roman jurisprudence, represented an im- 
possible contradiction was, therefore, fully acceptable to the Hel- 
lenistic Greek mind. This is not strange when one considers 
that the legislative draftsmen of the Hellenistic period were 
unhabituated to the finenesses of legal perception which dis- 
tinguished the Roman jurists and untutored in their processes 
of strict legal definition and legal logic. It is in these fields that 
the qualities of the Roman mind most brilliantly and distinc- 
tively expressed themselves. 

In the continuation of his article Liebesny “7 discusses, at 
some length and with knowledge of the pertinent literature, the 
relations of the Rainer prostagma upon the slaves to the prob- 
lems of execution upon the person and of self-sale into slavery 
in Ptolemaic Egypt. His conclusions are: 

1. For the future it was not to be permitted that persons of 
the class of σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα in Syria-Phoenicia should be 
subject to attachment upon their persons and to eventual sale 
for debt, except through government action. This conclusion 
is correct. But his definition of the σώματα λαικά as the “ Hin- 
heimischen,” *® and therefore his range of application of the 
annulment of the right of foreclosure upon the person by private 
action is much too inclusive. 

2. The government’s sovereign right of personal execution 
was defined in the “law upon lease” referred to in the 
prostagma.*® Again my objection to Liebesny’s interpretation 


concerning the value of the slave remainder. Cf. Wenger, ibid., pp. 210, 
214 ff. The post-classical legal attitude upon this point might well have 
been influenced to some extent by the situation in the older Roman law 
as it now is presented to us in the new Gaius fragment published in 
PSI XI 1182 B 38-42. 

“6 Ῥ᾿ Oxy. IV 722, 716; the Edmonstone papyrus reprinted in P. Oxy. 
IV, p. 202 f.; and PSI V 452. All are of the Roman period. The first 
three are reproduced by Mitteis, Chrestomathie, nos. 358, 360, 361. 

47 Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 275-288. 

48 Ibid., pp. 278, 281. 

49 Tbid., pp. 281-282. The reference to the νόμος ἐπὶ τῆς μισθώσεως, col. 
II, 18-22 reads πλὴν τῶν - - - - - ἐν προσβολῆι διδ ο] μένων ὧν ἡ πρᾶξις καθήκει 
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is based upon the extent which he gives to the restriction of the 
state’s right in this respect. The reference to the νόμος ἐπὶ τῆς 
μισθώσεως states only that execution upon the person by the 
Ptolemaic government was both permissible and to be expected 
in certain cases and that its terms were fixed in “the law upon 
lease.” 

The information derived from PER Inv. 24,552 upon self-sale 
into slavery, attachment of a debtor’s person, and his eventual 
reduction to slave status is, in fact, not great in amount or 
decisive. It does furnish the needed confirmation of the reading 
ἐλεύθερα in P. Columbia Inv. 480, 23-24 and of the conclusion 
obtained from that reading, valid for Egypt, that there were 
debtors of such status that the fiscal department of the state 
regarded them as slaves. Yet they could be designated as “ free.” 
The loss of one or more columns at the beginning of the Rainer 
decrees leaves open to conjecture the problem as to how these 
σώματα Aaa ἐλεύθερα in Syria-Phoenicia had originally been 
reduced to slavery. Several observations may safely be made 
regarding them. Certainly not all, and probably only a rela- 
tively small number, of these cases of enslavement of the λαικὰ 
σώματα in the Syro-Phoenician population had resulted from 
forced sale by the state in consequence of obligations toward it 
which were unfulfilled. Second, those of the class of λαικὰ 
σώματα Who were already in slavery through the state’s power 
of personal execution were to remain in that status. Third, the 
state’s right of enslavement of persons who were of free status 
was to remain unimpaired, even in the case of the λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα. 
This sovereign power of the Ptolemaic state to enslave the free 
for non-fulfillment of obligations toward it is not seriously 
questioned by recent scholarship.*° 


kal ἐκ τοῦ σώματος γίνεσθαι καθότι ἐν τῶι νόμωι τῶι ἐπὶ τῆς μισθώσεως 
γέγραπται. 

5°In the Jewish propagandist narrative, Pseudo-Aristeas, ad Philo- 
cratem, § 25, in the forged prostagma of Philadelphus, this right of the 
state is assumed to be valid, where disobedience of the royal decree was 
to be punished by assignment of the guilty person to the informer as his 
slave. In the Sitzungsber. Heid. Akad., ph.-hist. Kl, V (1914), in 
Plaumann’s publication of P. Grad. 1, p. 15, Wilcken pointed out the 
keen knowledge of Ptolemaic administrative procedure displayed in the 
composition of this decree. 
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More decisive information upon the question of enslavement 
for debts is furnished by an enteuxis from the Zenon Archive, 
the unpublished Columbia papyrus Inv. 272 of 245 B. C., already 
mentioned in a previous note. It adds one point to the in- 
creasing data which enforce the conclusion that enslavement as 
a consquence of private indebtedness was actually in vogue in 
Egypt and legally permissible. The case presented in the com- 
plaint is as follows. A woman named Simon had borrowed 
money from one Nikon at the exorbitant rate of 6% per month.” 
When she was unable to pay, in the absence of her husband the 
creditor, Nikon, had influenced her by threats to go with him 
to another town, accompanied by her young son; and he had 
there held them both in detention. The woman had escaped; 
but the boy, as the enteuais alleges, was still being held as 
pledge for the debt. The father of the boy based his demand 
for punishment of the accused creditor upon two counts. The 
first was that the interest demanded was illegal. The second 
was that the creditor had seized and was still holding a free 
boy by his own action: δέομαι οὖν σου, βασιλεῦ, ---- -- -- -- τύχειν 
Νίκωνα τῆς προσηκούσης τιμωρίας περί τε τῶν τόκων ὧν συγγέγραπται 
παρὰ τὸ διάγραμμα καὶ ὅτι τὸν ἐλεύθερον εἴρξας ἔχει δι᾿ αὑτοῦ. Such 
is the formulation of the charge against Nikon, the creditor. 
In connection with it one must consider a previous statement of 
the complainant to the effect that Nikon had frightened the 
woman, Simon, into following him voluntarily into arrest and 
detention, on his own authority, by the threat that in case she 
did not go with him he would turn her over to the praktor: 
τὴν γυναῖκά μου ἔφη παραδώσειν τῶι πράκτορι πρὸς τὸ δάνειον ἐὰν μὴ 
ἕκουσα ἀκολουθῆι αὐτῶι." 

One definite fact emerges from the second passage of P. Col. 
Inv. 272. This is that a threat of arrest by the praktor, i.e. 
execution upon the person, could be made and, in this case, with 
complete success, in a case of private debt. The implication is 
evident that arrest for private debt, if conducted by the regular 
authorities, was legally recognized. The plea for punishment 


51 This is the case previously known from two depositions published 
by C. C. Edgar, P. Cairo Zenon III 59347 and P. Edgar 56 in Annales 
du Service des Antiquités de ’Egypte, XX, p. 183. 

52 Ῥ᾽ Columbia Inv. 272, 13-16. 

58 Tbid., 9-10. 
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of Nikon, the creditor, in the first quotation above, establishes a 
second fact—that the arrest and detention of a free person by 
action of a private person ** was illegal and punishable. The 
right of procedure, in other words, was reserved for the govern- 
ment agencies alone. 

The legal procedure which Nikon threatened to set in motion 
against the debtor is exactly that established by von Woess in 
his study of the right of asylum in Egypt. The debtor was 
handed over to the praktor and placed under detention by him.** 
The threat of Nikon in the Columbia document implies that 
the competence of the creditor ceased when he had delivered 
the person of the debtor to the praktor. P. Mich. Inv. 3106 
shows that the obligation for appearance of a defendant might 
equally rest upon his surety, if an éyyvos were involved in the 
case, and that the éyyvos was absolved from further responsibility 
in this respect when the accused had once been delivered into 
arrest.°° 

Granting that P. Columbia Inv. 272 does not bring final and 
incontrovertible proof of eventual enslavement in actions for 
unpaid private debts, it does add another bit to the cumulative 
evidence which warrants the stand taken by Hans Lewald,°’ 
Friedr. von Woess, Leopold Wenger, Rafael Taubenschlag, 
Friedrich Oertel, and myself (against the view of Paul Kos- 
chaker, Ernst Schonbauer, and now of Liebesny and Mlle. Claire 
Préaux) that enslavement for private debt and self-sale into 
slavery were legally permitted and followed an established pro- 
cedure in Ptolemaic Egypt.°* This conclusion supplies the back- 


5¢ The emphatic position of δι᾽ αὑτοῦ in the first quotation above is 
noteworthy. The defendant was punishable because both the arrest and 
detention of the free boy had occurred “on his own authority.” 

55'Von Woess, Asylwesen Aegyptens (1923), p. 83. 

5° Published by C. C. Edgar in JHA, XIV (1928), pp. 291-293. 

57 For a complete discussion of the pertinent documents see Lewald, 
Zur Personalexekution im Recht der Papyri, pp. 30-44. The accusation 
against the creditor Nikon in P. Col. Inv. 272 settles, at least for the 
early Ptolemaic period, the question raised by Lewald, p. 37 regarding 
the possibility of arrest and detention by private agency. The Columbia 
papyrus proves the illegality of that procedure. 

58 Lewald, loc. cit.; von Woess, Asylwesen, pp. 82-85 and Ztschr. Sav.- 
Stift., LI (1931), p. 426; Wenger, Arch. f. Pap., X, p. 134; Taubenschlag, 
Ztschr. Sav.-Stift., L (1930), p. 147 and Atti del IV Congr. Intern. di 
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ground and historical setting, in the Eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire, for the position long since taken by Mommsen,*® 
and supported by Ludwig Mitteis,°° in respect to peregrine law 
(as opposed to the Roman law), that it permitted both surrender 
of one’s own freedom and sale of one’s children into slavery. 
In a supplement to his article δ: Liebesny has accepted a 
suggestion made by Rostovtzeff to the effect that P. Cairo Zenon 
I 59098, 10-16 of 257 B. C. is to be explained on the basis of 
the requirement for registration of the free lower-class popula- 
tion who have been enslaved, as it now appears in PER Inv. 
24,552. There is nothing to warrant this except that the Zenon 
letter, written by Heraclitus to Zenon, comes from the Phoe- 
nician coast and is close in point of time to the preserved decrees 
in the Rainer papyrus. Heraclitus complained to Zenon in his 
letter that a certain Menecles had brought some slaves and 
merchandise from Gaza to Tyre, turning these goods over at 
Tyre, presumably to an agent of Zenon, without announcing to 
the tax collectors the fact of entrance of the goods and without 
showing an export permit. For that reason the tax collectors 
had confiscated the slaves. The reasons for not attempting to 
explain the Zenon letter in terms of the registration demand 
for the σώματα Aaa ἐλεύθερα of the Rainer papyrus are: that 
the apographe demanded in the decree published by Liebesny 
was not fiscal in purpose, and the tax concessionaires were, there- 
fore, not involved as they were in the matter at Tyre; that other 
goods (φορτία) as well as slaves are involved in the Zenon letter, 
which would not be the case if their non-registration had had 


Papirologia (Supplementi ad “ Aegyptus,” Serie Scient., 5, 1936, p. 
262) ; Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt (1929), pp. 48-54; 
Arangio-Ruiz, Persone 6 Famiglia nel Diritto dei Papiri, p. 4 ff.; Fried- 
rich Oertel in Gnomon, VIII (1932), p. 655. For the opposing view— 
that enslavement for private obligations is still unproven—see Koschaker, 
“Uber einige griechische Rechtsurkunden,”’ Abh. Séichs. Akad., phil.-hist. 
Kl., XLII (1931), pp. 58-61; Schénbauer, Arch. f. Pap., X (1932), pp. 
182-185; and Claire Préaux in Chronique d@’Egypte, no. 24 (1937), pp. 
277-278. F. de Zulueta in JHA, XIX (1933), p. 85 seems to follow the 
conclusion of Koschaker and Schénbauer. 

5° Th. Mommsen, Festgabe fiir Georg Beseler (Berlin 1885), pp. 264 ff. 
(= Mommsen, Juristische Schriften, III, pp. 11 ff.). 
°° Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, pp. 358-361. 
* Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 289-291. 
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anything to do with the type of slaves mentioned in the decree 
of 261 B. C.; and, finally, that failure to register, under the 
provisions of the Rainer prostagma, entailed an enormous fine 
as well as confiscation. No threat of a fine is mentioned in the 
letter of Heraclitus to Zenon. Although the particular contra- 
vention of the law which caused the trouble reported in the Zenon 
letter is not entirely clear, Edgar’s explanation is still valid. 
More fortunate is Liebesny’s brief suggestion 52 that the Rainer 
decree upon the registration of slaves in Syria-Phoenicia has a 
direct relation to a decree upon the freeing of all the Hebrew 
slaves in Egypt which was supposedly promulgated by Ptolemy 
II at the time of the translation of the Septuagint. The so- 
called “ letter ” of Aristeas in which this alleged decree appears 58 
is a highly artificial narrative (διήγησις) 6, purporting to tell of 
the causes which led to the sending of an embassy to Jerusalem 
by Philadelphus for the purpose of bringing to Egypt the 
seventy-two Hebrew scholars who made the translation into 
Greek. The writer of the narrative, who calls himself Aristeas, 
asserts that he was a member of the embassy to Jerusalem. He 
further tells of the daily conversations at table of the Jewish 
scholars with the King; of the admiration aroused in King 
Ptolemy II by his newly attained knowledge of the Hebrew 
law; of the favorable reception accorded the translation by the 
Jewish community of Alexandria; and of the return home of 
the translators laden with gifts from Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
For over three centuries there has been general acceptance of 
the view that the entire story is fictitious in so far as the 
historicity of the embassy is concerned, that the documents used 
in the narrative are forged, and that the alleged conversations are 
entirely imaginary.®° Despite the obviously artificial character 


62 Aegyptus, XVI, p. 290. 
68. See the edition of P. Wendland, Aristeae ad Philocratem Epistula 
(1900), §§ 22-25. See also the edition of H. G. Meecham, The Letter of 
Aristeas (1935), with its careful parallels between the language of the 
Septuagint and that of the koine. The decree appears again in a variant 
version in Josephus, Antiquities, XII, 28-31. 

96 Elias Bickermann, “ Zur Datierung des Pseudo-Aristeas ” in Ztsch. 
fiir die NT Wissenschaft, XXIX (1930), pp. 280-298. 

65 For an acute analysis of the entire narrative see Bickermann’s 
article just referred to. For the errors which disprove the statement 
of the author that he was a contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
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of the entire story, its author was certainly well versed in the 
mental attitudes and characteristics of the Hellenistic period 
and particularly familiar with official life and its procedures in 
Ptolemaic Egypt.*® 

It is the alleged decree of Philadelphus,®’ ordering that the 
Jewish slaves in Egypt be bought at state expense and set at 
liberty, which here engages our attention. The publication of 
PER Inv. 24,552 brings us measurably closer to the actual model 
after which the forged prostagma of Pseudo-Aristeas was freely 
fashioned, if we may still regard it as forged. The striking 
likenesses between the two, in content and expression, are here 
tabulated : 


PER Inv. 24,552 Ps.-Aristeas 22-25 

I, 88 : εἴ τινες τῶν κατὰ Συρίαν καὶ ὃ 22: ὅσοι -- -- -- -- -- εἰς τοὺς κατὰ 
Φοι[ νίκην] ἀγοράκασιν. Συρίαν καὶ Φοινίκην τόπους 

ἐπελθόντες. 

I, 87---1Δ 1: ἀπογραφέσθωσαν] ὃ. 24: ἀπογραφὰς ---- -- -- ποιεῖσθαι 
πρὸΪς τὸν οἰκον])όμον -- -- -- πρὸς τοὺς καθεσταμένους 
καθεστηκότα. περὶ τούτων. 

11,1-Ὁ: ad’ ἧς ἡμέρας] τὸ §24: ἐν ἡμέραις τρισίν, ἀφ᾽ ἧς 
πρόσταγμα ἐκτεθῆι ἐν ἡμέραις ἡμέρας ἐκκεῖται τὸ πρόσταγμα. 
κ. 

II, 3 and 8: ἢ μὴ ἀναγάγηι. ------ 8.234: καταδεικνύντας εὐθὺ καὶ τὰ 
τῶ[ν] ---- --- -- ἀναχθέντωΪν σώματα. 
ἐ]πιδεικνύωσιν. 

II, Vand 9: ἐὰν δέ τινα τ[ῶν] §24: ὅσα τῶν Ἰουδαϊκῶν ἐστι 
σωμάτων ———— ὄντα oike- σωμάτων ἐν οἰκετίαις. 
τικά. 


11,6: τῶι δὲ μηνύσαντι δοθη- ὃ 9δ: τὸν δὲ βουλόμενον προσ- 


- 
σόντα[ι τ]οῦ σώματος. αγγέλλειν. 


himself took part in the action, see Bickermann, op. cit., p. 281 and 
note 3. Wilhelm Schubart, Arch. f. Pap., XII (1936), pp. 1-36, has 
subjected the Pseudo-Aristeas narration to a thorough analysis from 
the point of view of its bearing upon Hellenistic theory regarding the 
attributes of the Ideal King and his relation to his subjects. 

96 Schubart, op. cit., p. 4; Meecham, Letter of Aristeas, p. 1. 

ὅτ Pseudo-Aristeas, §§ 22-25. Wilcken, in Philologus, LIII (1894), pp. 
111-112 called attention to the author’s knowledge, displayed in §§ 297- 
298, of the daily memoranda (hypomnematismoi) of the King’s utter- 
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The outstanding likenesses of content of the decree embodied 
in Pseudo-Aristeas, which ordered the mass emancipation of 
Jewish slaves in Egypt, with the actual one are these: the 
demand for registration, the requirement of presentation of the 
slaves before the officials in charge, the punishment for dis- 
obedience of the decree, and the reward for informers. These 
similarities might readily be explained as unavoidable coinci- 
dences forced upon the author of Pseudo-Aristeas in manufac- 
turing his document upon the basis of a general knowledge of 
Ptolemaic decrees of like content. Three particular points, 
however, lend great plausibility to the theory of a direct 
borrowing. 

At the beginning of the two decrees appear the phrases τῶν 
κατὰ Συρίαν καὶ Φοινίκην and εἰς τοὺς κατὰ Συρίαν καὶ Φοινίκην τόπους. 
“Syria” alone, or “Syria and Phoenicia” were the official 
terms used in the middle of the third century B. C. for the 
Ptolemaic possessions in lower Western Asia, including Pales- 
tine.°* Elsewhere than in his manufactured prostagma, when 
writing upon his own, Pseudo-Aristeas calls this territory τὰ 
κατὰ κοίλην Συρίαν ἅπαντα, or he speaks of the homeland of the 
Jewish captive slaves as 7 τῶν Ἰουδαίων χώρα. So far as I know, 
the territorial phrase κοίλη Συρία does not appear in the Greek 


ances at official functions and at banquets and his claim, in § 300, 
that he had consulted these. In his letter to G. Plaumann, Sitzb. Heid. 
Akad., ph.-hist. Kl., V (1914), no. 15, pp. 12-13 (ef. Arch. f. Pap., VI 
(1920), pp. 315, 414) Wilcken pointed out resemblances in details 
between the alleged decree in Pseudo-Aristeas and the actual prostagma 
regarding a tax on slaves, P. Gradenwitz 1. My own view is that the 
tax in P. Grad. 1 was one on slave transfers: Westermann, Upon 
Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt, pp. 33-41. 

68 Ῥ Rev. 54; PSI IV 324; P. Cairo Zenon I 59012; OGI, 54, 7-8. See 
Bickermann, Deutsche Literatur Zeitschr., 1927, p. 1768. PER Inv. 24,552 
proves that Συρία καὶ Φοινίκη was used as an Official description of that 
political unit, contrary to Kahrstedt’s statement in his “Syrische 
Territorien in hellenistischer Zeit,” Abh. Gétt. Gesells. ph.-hist. Kl., XIX 
(1926-1927), p. 22, note 1. The examples cited by Kahrstedt, p. 20, 
of the use of “Coele Syria” by Greek writers do not go back beyond 
Polybius. So also in G. Corradi, Studi Ellenistici (Turin, 1929), pp. 48 ff. 

69 Pseudo-Aristeas, ad Phil., § 12. 

7° Once in the forged decree, § 22, and again in § 13. This is his usual 
custom of designating countries. See Bickermann, Ztsch. fiir die NT 
Wissenschaft, XXX, p. 298. 
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sources until the second century B. C. It is the third century 
designation for the Syrian Ptolemaic possessions, κατὰ Συρίαν καὶ 
Φοινίκην, used by a second century writer, contrary to his own 
customary terminology, which most strongly argues for his 
direct borrowing from the prostagma on slaves which has now 
appeared as PER Inv. 24,552. 

One important divergence in content between the two decrees 
helps to point the close connection between them. In the forged 
prostagma of Pseudo-Aristeas the order for the liberation of the 
Jewish slaves is stretched so as to include, in addition to those 
captives brought in through the wars of Ptolemy Soter, all who 
had been brought in previous to or after that event. There is 
no similar retroactive and post-active provision in the actual 
decree dealing with the σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα in Syria and 
Phoenicia; and there is no place in the Syrian situation for 
such an order. In fact in the Syrian document the σώματα Aaa 
ἐλεύθερα sold by the state were definitely to be retained in their 
slave condition. It was probably the absence of this provision 
in the model used by Pseudo-Aristeas in shaping his decree 
which suggested to the author the idea that it should be inserted 
at the special instance of King Ptolemy himself after the pro- 
stagma had been drafted and presented to him.”* Artistically 
this addition is turned into a clever literary device for enhancing 
that “ munificence and greatness of soul ” which prompted Phil- 
adelphus to accede to the original proposal of Aristeas regarding 
the Jewish slaves and, in this particular, even to widen its scope. 

The actual decree, now published in the editio princeps by 
Dr. Liebesny, upon the free persons of the λαικά in Syria- 
Phoenicia who were enslaved (PER Inv. 24,552) strictly avoids 
the use of δοῦλος and ἀνδράποδον with reference to them, using 
the less decisive σῶμα consistently. And with good reason. For 
these enslaved persons were also ἐλεύθερα. It is to be noted that 
Pseudo-Aristeas follows the same procedure. The decree speaks 
only of τῶν Ἰουδαϊκῶν σωμάτων ἐν οἰκετίαις,15 although there is no 
valid reason in this case for avoiding δοῦλος or ἀνδράποδον. For 


71 Pseudo-Aristeas, ad Philocratem, § 22; cf. 20, 26. 
78 Ibid., §26: εἰσδοθέντος δὲ τοῦ προστάγματος ὅπως ἐπαναγνωσθῇ τῷ 
βασιλεῖ τὰ ἄλλα πάντα ἔχοντος πλὴν τοῦ: καὶ εἴ τινες προῆσαν ἣ καὶ μετὰ 
ταῦτά εἰσιν εἰσηγμένοι. 

18 Tbid., ὃ 24. 
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these Jews appear in the Pseudo-Aristeas document as war 
captives; ** and by the canons of ancient warfare and inter- 
national practise they could be sold as slaves if need of money 
or desire for revenge impelled the conquerors to this decision 
and political expediency did not counsel against it. 

After the arguments above had been written in confirmation 
of Liebesny’s linking of the Rainer slave decree with Pseudo- 
Aristeas, §§ 22 ff., Ulrich Wilcken’s commendatory discussion of 
Liebesny’s article appeared in the Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung.” 
Emphasizing especially two of the same observations which ap- 
pear above, Wilcken has come to the surprising conclusion that 
the decree on the Jewish slaves in Pseudo-Aristeas is a genuine 
official document.”* It is not a light matter to oppose any judg- 
ment expressed by Wilcken in the field of Ptolemaic diplomatics. 
Nevertheless, I cannot follow him in this one. 

The problem as to how a copy of a decree of the middle of the 
third century B. C. would survive and be available to an author 
such as Pseudo-Aristeas in the second century must be met and 
explained in either case—whether the decree in the Epistula ad 
Philocratem is genuine or is forged on the analogy of PER 
24,552 or some closely similar enactment of the same period. 
It is not impossible, perhaps not even surprising, that copies 
of obsolete decrees should be preserved for generations in the 
archives of private families, especially those of officials, or be 
available in copies long after their period of application had 
passed.7” 

The reasons which reinforce my adherence to the decision that 
the slave emancipation document in Pseudo-Aristeas is forged are 
the following: (1) The “letter ” to Philocrates, as a whole, is 
an unquestioned and a fairly obvious forgery.”* It would be sur- 
prising, in view of this fact, if the author should have included 
a true document without alteration rather than adapt it to the 
general intent of his pamphlet.” (2) The defense of Ptolemy 


74 αἰχμάλωτοι, §§ 35, 37. 

8 Arch. f. Pap., XII (1937), pp. 221-223. 

τὸ Ibid., p. 223. 

77T have not been able to trace any similar decree to a provenience in 
a private house. But see the statement of Wilhelm Schubart in Papyrus- 
kunde, p. 10. 

78 Hlias Bickermann in Ztsch. fiir die NT Wissenschaft, XXIX, p. 281. 

7 According to Bickermann, ibid., p. 288 the letter of King Phila- 
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Soter and the generally moralizing and apologetic tone intro- 
duced by Pseudo-Aristeas into his alleged decree of Phila- 
delphus *° have no place in the pronouncement of a King who 
was theoretically absolute and responsible to no earthly group or 
power. (Compare, for example, the actual decree on the enslaved 
persons in Syria-Phoenicia [PER Inv. 24,552], which is a clear 
and bare statement of the orders to be obeyed and the procedure 
to be followed in the registration of the persons concerned, cut to 
the bare essentials). Whatever motivation was necessary in the 
Pseudo-Aristeas prostagma would correctly have appeared in a 
preamble as in the fragmentary decree of Euergetes II in P. Teb. 
III 700, 22-55. (8) Particularly I find it hard to believe that 
Philadelphus, or any other ruler of his time, would have made 
the statement, officially or even privately, that it was “ contrary 
to justice” ** to have enslaved the Jews captured by Ptolemy 
Soter in a time of war. The principle of sale of war prisoners 
was too generally accepted as a matter determined by the political 
and financial expediences of the particular situation, not by con- 
siderations of abstract justice. It was not, however, beside the 
purpose of the Pseudo-Aristeas writer to embellish the picture of 
Philadelphus as the merciful and ideal King with this extra- 
ordinary sentiment. (4) According to the Pseudo-Aristeas 
decree, the presentation and declaration of the Jewish slaves was 
to be made before officials established for this purpose within 
three days after the decree had been posted. If this meant that 
the three days were to be reckoned in each town and village from 
the time of the official publication in that place, it might, con- 
ceivably, be a physical possibility to enforce this three day limit, 
although it would be very difficult to do so. In the genuine 
decree dealing with Syria-Phoenicia (PER Inv. 24,552) the time 
granted for registration of the persons involved is twenty days. 
In P. Gradenwitz 1, dealing with slaves in Egypt, the registra- 
tion period is two months for Alexandria, six months in the 
countryside (chora).®? The three day period in Pseudo-Aristeas 


delphus in Pseudo-Aristeas, § 35 ff. is not genuine. There is no material 
extant with which the two remaining documents in the Pseudo-Aristeas 
epistula can be compared. 

8° Section 23 and the first half of section 24. They cut the flow of the 
decree into two distinct parts. 

81 Pseudo-Aristeas, ad Phil., § 23. 

82 Published by Gerhard Plaumann in Sitzb. Heidelberger Akad., phil.- 
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was probably suggested by consideration of the reputed speed 
which characterized the entire procedure of the translation of the 
Septuagint. The discussion, formulation, and ratification of the 
prostagma occupied, from beginning to end, only seven days.** 
The translation of the Old Testament books was completed in 
seventy-two days.** 

(5) Two minor, but significant, points in the decree in Pseudo- 
Aristeas, §§ 22 ff., further serve to strengthen my disbelief in its 
genuineness. First, the alleged payment of a fixed rate of twenty 
drachmas to the owner of every Jewish slave who was freed 85 
has always been a difficult matter to explain. The Ptolemaic 
King, who was theoretically absolute, had every right to free the 
slaves by fiat and without compensation to the owners. In the 
true decree from Syria-Phoenicia there is no hint of any re- 
muneration to the owners of the σώματα axa, even if they had 
purchased these. The second point, and a very suspicious one, 
is a provision which appears at the very end of the decree. Any 
person who did not comply with the requirements of the royal 
order, in case he was informed against and proven guilty, was to 
become the slave of the delator.*® Theoretically, an arbitrary 
and unprecedented punishment and reward of this kind is not 
outside the realm of possibility for the absolute God-King. But 
no similar case of compensating a delator with ownership of the 
condemned person is known to me out of the entire range of 
Greek and Hellenistic legislation. Nor can I find anything simi- 


hist. Klasse, V (1914), Abh. 15, and by Hans Lewald in Raccolta 
Lumbroso (Milan, 1925), pp. 340-342. Lewald’s edition is reprinted in 
Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt, pp. 33-34. 

88 Pseudo-Aristeas, ad Philocratem, ὃ 25. 

84 Tbid., ὃ 307. 

85 Tbid., ὃ 22. See Wilcken’s letter incorporated in G. Plaumann’s dis- 
cussion of P. Gradenwitz 1, Siteb. Heid. Akad., ph.-hist. ΚΙ. V, p. 12, 
note 15, and Westermann, Upon Slavery, pp. 35-37. 

The twenty drachmas per slave is not a “standard price,” as stated 
in Pseudo-Aristeas, §37 (τὴν κατ᾽ ἀξίαν ἀργυρικὴν τιμήν). There is no 
slave price so low as 20 drachmas in the time of Philadelphus. Fifty 
drachmas, paid at the source, in Birta, east of the Jordan, for a girl 
seven years of age, is the lowest which we know of at that period. See 
P. Cairo Zenon I 59003, 5 of 259 B.C., and Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R. £., 
Supplement VI, p. 935. 

86 Pseudo-Aristeas, ad Phil., ὃ 25. 
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lar to it in the field of punishments and rewards for informing 
in the field of Roman law.*’ 

In dealing with two problems, that of the conditions in the 
Syrian possessions of Egypt which led to the passage of the two 
Rainer decrees and that of the ultimate aim of the demand for 
registration of cattle and slaves, we enter the field of conjecture. 
As the cause of the enslavement of these λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα in Syria- 
Phoenicia, Liebesny has suggested the wars which had for a long 
time been disturbing that area during the Hellenistic period, 
which had led to slave snatching upon a wide scale.** We may 
omit the wars of Ptolemy Soter in Syria as fought too long in 
the past to have produced a generation of local peasants reduced 
to slavery who could still be called ἐλεύθερα. This leaves for con- 
sideration the first and, possibly, the beginning of the second 
Syrian Wars only, if the dating of PER Inv. 24,552 at 261 B.C. 
is correct, as seems to me to be the case. Other factors, however, 
were operating constantly in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine at 
about the period of this decree to bring about enslavement of 
individuals of the free lower class population, as is proven by 
several of the Zenon papyri dated at the same time or immedi- 
ately after the period of Zenon’s operations in Phoenicia, Pales- 
tine, and lower Syria as agent for the dioecetes Apollonius.*® 
The impression derived from these documents is that the sources 
of the slaves from Syria were the customary and constant ones 
of the slave trade —sale of children, probably self-sale under 
adverse economic conditions, and the snatching of children and 
adults as opportunity offered. 


δ᾽ Τῇ a free man was condemned to slavery under Roman law, he 
became a servus poenae, never the slave of an individual. G. Donatisti, 
“La Schiavith per Condanna,” in Bull. del Istituto Diritto Romano, 
XLII (1934, vol. I of the N.S.), pp. 225-227 disproves the view of 
Mommsen, Staatsrecht, pp. 947-948 that the servus poenae became the 
property, even of the state, as servus Caesaris. Cf. Buckland, Roman 
Law of Slavery, p. 277: “ Servi poenae themselves were not the property 
of anyone.” 

88 Aegyptus, XVI, p. 272. 

80 These were the years 260-256 B. C. See Edgar in Michigan Papyri, 
vol. I (Zenon Papyri), pp. 16-25. The important references are P. 
Cornell 1, 222-224; P. Col. III, Zenon Papyri 3 (ΞΕ PSI VI 602 + P. 
Col. Inv. 299); P. Cairo Zenon I 59015, verso 17; 59076; probably 
59077; 59093, 10-16; PSI IV 406. 
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There is no direct statement in either of the Rainer decrees 
regarding the aim which the Ptolemaic government had in view 
when it issued its demand for the official listing of the herds in 
Syria-Phoenicia and of the “free persons.” But the purpose 
may be deduced with something approaching certainty from three 
points in the prostagma upon registration of the σώματα ἐλεύθερα. 
The first is the statement that actual slaves, bought as such and 
legally proven to be of slave status, although they must be pro- 
duced in person and registered, are to remain in slavery.*1 The 
second is that all of these “free ” persons in slavery who have 
been sold by the state are to remain as slaves. These facts point 
to the conclusion that those of the σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα who do 
not fall within the two groups mentioned are to be freed.®? The 
third indication lies in the general prohibition against enslave- 
ment of the σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα for the future,®* except as exe- 
cution upon the person by the state and ultimate sale of fiscal 
debtors is specifically provided for. If my understanding of the 
document is correct, it throws an additional gleam of light upon 
the liberal attitude assumed by the Ptolemaic régime under its 
earlier rulers and its care in looking after the welfare of its sub- 
jects outside of Egypt. It helps to explain the statement of 
Polybius that the early Ptolemies paid more attention to affairs 
outside of Egypt than to the government of Egypt itself. 

If the Pseudo-Aristeas decree upon the freeing of Jewish cap- 
tives in Egypt ® stands as close to PER Inv. 24,552 as my 
analysis of the two documents leads me to conclude, the freeing 
of the slaves incorporated in the imaginary situation of Pseudo- 
Aristeas gives some additional support to the conclusion drawn 


°° Liebesny has not discussed this point fully, evidently because of 
his assumption that the purpose of these decrees was fiscal. 

91: PER Inv. 24,552 col. 11, 7-9. 

93 Tbid., col. II, 10-12. This is suggested by Liebesny, p. 274. One has 
the feeling, here presented with the caution that it is a mere guess, that 
the entire measure was agricultural in its purpose, perhaps to restore 
better conditions to these λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα, to the end that agricultural 
returns might be increased. Cf. BGU, VIII, 1812 and Walter Otto’s 
suggestion upon it in Historische Zeitschrift, CLII, p. 543. Of course 
the motivation of the decree might also have been political. 

°8 Tbid., col. II, 16-22. 

** Polybius, V, 34, 5-6. Cf. V, 86, 10. 

96 Pseudo-Aristeas, §§ 22-25. 
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above in regard to the purpose of the real decree. Whether this 
purpose was stated in another decree, demanding the release of 
all σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα who were not defined as permanent slaves 
by the terms of the prostagma, cannot be determined. More 
probably it was embodied in a preamble to PER Inv. 24,552 
which is now lost.** If determination of the free status of the 
σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα and their emancipation from an illegal 
bondage was an additional object of the government, there is 
still no indication whether or not those in possession of them 
were to be reimbursed for the property loss suffered through the 
operation of such an enactment. The conclusion that they were 
to be reimbursed does not seem to be likely. Such an action on 
the part of an absolute government is scarcely to be expected 
when compensation to its subjects would necessarily involve a 
financial loss to its own exchequer. This would be particularly 
true of the Ptolemaic decree PER Inv. 24,552 because the state 
had apparently taken the attitude that possession of these free 
persons in bondage was not legally justified. In this respect the 
analogy of reimbursement in the Pseudo-Aristeas narrative and 
its forged decree would not, in my judgment, be a satisfactory 
guide. Its purpose was to laud the μεγαλοψυχία and the 
φιλανθρωπία of Ptolemy Philadelphus, as the beneficent monarch, 
toward all his subjects, but particularly toward the Jews.** In 
the pursuit of this purpose historicity itself was not an end 
sought by its author. Only the semblance of fact and truth was 
desired. 

The interpretation offered above in the case of the second 
prostagma is to the effect that it is a supplement to a previous 
decree requiring registration of slaves, which sets the additional 
demand that all the free σώματα in servitude must also be regis- 
tered. This suggests a possible explanation of the first of the 
two prostagmata which appear in PER Inv. 24,552.°* Despite 
the shattered condition of the first column, it is clear that all 
herds of cattle, whether taxable or exempt (λείαν ὑποτελῇ καὶ 
ἀτελῆ col. I, 19-20, cf. I, 3, and του [ ....... 7 ατελεια 
ne ἀπογραφω [ 7 in line 12) must be registered, 


96 See the preamble to the prostagma of the king in P. Teb. III 1, 700, 
11. 22-36, which contained the reasons for the enactment. 

®*7 W. Schubart in Arch. f. Pap., XII, p. 10. 

98 Aegyptus, XVI, pp. 269-271. 
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also whatever herds the village scribes and tax concessionaries 
can find which have not been declared up to the twenty-fifth 
year (col. I, line 21: ὅσην ἂν εἰδῶσιν ἀναπόγραφον Kai ὑπάρχουσαν 
x. τ. A.). The following provision applies to all the flocks 
enumerated above, those taxable, those exempt, and those pre- 
viously undeclared. It states that the declarations shall there- 
after be made annually and that the imposts falling upon the 
cattle shall be paid, as had been set out in a letter of the King, 
and in the months fixed in an ordinance upon the subject (col. 
I, lines 23-26). 

The requirement of declaration of the cattle which were exempt 
from taxation, along with those subject to taxation, is analogous 
to the declaration of all persons living in any domicile for the 
house-to-house census of the Roman period, of whatever age they 
might be, whether ὑποτελής or ἀτελής. The mention of the 
ἐννόμιον, the pasturage tax, in a broken passage in line 9 of this 
decree indicates that all of these cattle declarations are directly 
connected with the total object of the prostagma. It may, there- 
fore, be that even the lambs, the young goats, and the calves 
which were not yet subject to the regular tax upon grown animals 
were nevertheless subject to the pasturage tax. Or it may be 
a device for establishing a check upon the size of the grown herds 
by supplying each year a record of additions to the herds through 
the birth of young animals. P. Teb. III 703, datable as late in 
the third century B. C., supplies us with a long memorandum of 
instructions, written probably by a dioecetes to one of his sub- 


°° See Wilcken, Grundziige, p. 194. In a kar’ οἰκίαν ἀπογραφή of 309 
A. D. we find a three year old boy declared who is directly called an 
ἀτελής, while his father is called an ὑποτελής. See A. E. R. Boak, “ Early 
Byzantine Papyri in Btudes de Papyrologie, III (1936), no. 12 and 
Boak’s discussion, p. 25. 

100 Compare the payment of an “exemption” tax upon four head of 
cattle in Wilcken, Ostraka, II, no. 1257 of 121-120 B. C. It reads: 
τέτακται ἀτελείας with εἰς τὰς νομάς written above the word ἀτελείας. 
Wilcken, Ostraka, I, p. 265 tended to regard this as a substitution for 
ἀτελείας. But there is no elision; and the inserted words look more like 
an explanation of the unusual term “exemption tax,” meaning the tax 
falling on the exempted animals for the pasturage privilege. For a 
general discussion of the τέλη προβάτων see Claire Préaux, Les Ostraca 
Grecs de la Collection Charles-Edwin Wilbour (New York, 1935), pp. 
22-23. 
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ordinates. In lines 165-174 he emphasizes the importance of the 
ἐννόμιον among the revenues of the state and tells how the regis- 
tration of the cattle can best be carried out. This must mean 
that avoidance of registration of cattle was general enough in 
Ptolemaic Egypt to cause a noticeable diminution in the revenues 
of the government. 

The decree upon the declaration of cattle gives not the slightest 
intimation that the herds were in any way to be freed from taxa- 
tion. Liebesny has correctly stated that the object of the 
prostagma was to prevent the concealment of taxable property 
in cattle. Emphasizing the fact that the “exempt” cattle 
also were to pay the ἐννόμιον, it seems probable that it was exactly 
these “ exempt cattle ” which had been causing the trouble that 
brought about the promulgation of the decree. Just as the sub- 
ject population of Syria-Phoenicia had failed to declare their 
σώματα λαικὰ ἐλεύθερα, on the technicality that they were “ free,” 
so they had not declared their “exempt” cattle, and so had 
escaped payment of the pasturage dues. This understanding 
gives a similarity of purpose and intention to the two decrees 
requiring, respectively, declaration of cattle and of free persons 
in bondage, such as would warrant their promulgation at the 
same time and the copying of the two upon a single papyrus 
sheet. 

LINN WESTERMANN. 
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101 Aegyptus, XVI, p. 271. 
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DRAMATIC USES OF THE GREEK IMPERATIVE. 


My object in this paper is to show that the use of aorist 
and present (the perfect has present force) in the Greek im- 
perative has often a dramatic or dynamic significance. Since 
imperatives in general refer to the future, it is clear that the 
mere sequence of time—past, present, and future—cannot ac- 
count for the Greek use of two tenses. English uses but one; 
hence in translating by an English imperative we must lose 
some part of the meaning that is present in Greek. It has long 
been generally agreed that the kind of action (Aktionsart) 
described is in Greek an important factor, often the sole factor, 
in determining choice of tense. Where objective temporal se- 
quence is not decisive, the speaker’s view of the act becomes 
important. Hence the formulation of the current aspect theory, 
a theory that comes near to giving a complete account of the 
use of tenses in all Greek moods except the imperative. I shall 
surprise some by my statement that the aspect theory does not 
adequately explain the use of tenses in the imperative; but so it 
is... As long as the investigation concentrated on the evidence of 


1 The most recent and thoroughgoing attempt to apply canons of time 
and aspect to the Greek imperative is found in A. Poutsma, “Over de 
tempera van de imperativus en de coniunctivus hortativus-prohibitivus 
en het Grieks,” Verhandlingen der koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schappen te Amsterdam: Afdeeling Letterkunde,. Nieuwe Reeks, Diel 
XXVII, no. 2, 1928. There is a summary in English at the end. This 
article is most useful for its citation of illustrations and for its refer- 
ences to earlier work on the subject. It also illustrates the inadequacy 
of any analysis that does not take dramatic forces into consideration. 
The author admits (p. 73): “Why the writer has chosen the tense 
which actually we find in the text, is frequently far from evident.” He 
quotes similar expressions from pioneers in this field: O. Riemann, 
f‘La question de l’aoriste grec,” Mélanges Graux (1884), pp. 585-599; 
and F. Blass, “ Demosthenische Studien,” Rheinisches Museum, XLIV 
(1889), pp. 406-430. The latter has much useful material. I have also 
taken points from the great work of J. M. Stahl, Kritisch-historische 
Syntax des griechischen Verbums des klassischen Zeit, Heidelberg, 1907. 
Other works that have helped me are mentioned in scattered footnotes. 
I have made a reasonably careful search for previous work in the field 
and have found no systematic attempt to analyze the dramatic uses of 
the imperative. 
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inscriptions, there was little difficulty.2 In the case of literary 
works, however, whenever a serious attempt has been made to 
formulate the distinction of tenses in the imperative, there has 
always remained an important residue of instances where the 
Greek author did apparently just the wrong thing. 

In any science the existence of such a residue, however small, 
is a challenge to the investigator. To produce such aberrations 
there must be a force operating that has not yet been observed 
and formulated. Such a tense-determining force I find in the 
dramatic situation; and I have made an attempt to sketch in 
outline the dramatic use of the Greek imperative. Just as 
the aspect feature of tense distinctions does not interfere with the 
use of tenses to indicate distinctions of past and present, so my 
scheme of dramatic uses of the imperative will be found to 
supplement rather than to supersede or contradict the aspect 
theory. A speaker may be either an observer or an actor. His 
language may be expression or it may be action. According to 
Malinowski* primitive languages show conspicuously the sort 
of dynamic or pragmatic meanings that I postulate in my study 
of the Greek imperative. He says (p. 316): “ Language in its 
primitive function and original form has an essentially prag- 
matic character ; that is, it is a mode of behavior, an indispensable 
element of concerted human action. And negatively: that to 
regard it as a means for the embodiment or expression of thought 
is to take a one-sided view of one of its most derivative and 
specialized functions.” The general principle is well put by 
Professor de Laguna:* “ Men do not speak simply to relieve 
their feelings or to air their views, but to awaken a response in 
their fellows and to influence their attitudes and acts” (p. 19). 


2In inscriptional material there is little or no variety of dramatic 
situation and the aspect theory is adequate. Note Meisterhans, Gram- 
matik der attischen Inschriften*®, Berlin, 1900; Hans Jacobsthal, Der 
Gebrauch der Tempora und Modi in den kretischen Dialektinschriften, 
Strassburg, Triibner, 1907 (J. F. XXI, Beiheft, pp. 36-58). I have not 
seen Edmund Busch, Grammatik der delphischen Inschriften, Band 1, 
Lautlehre, Berlin, Weidmann, 1914. 

3 Bronislaw Malinowski in Ogden and Richards, The Meaning of 
Meaning, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1930, Supplement I, pp. 
296-336. 

*Grace Andrus de Laguna, Speech: its Function and Development, 
New Haven, Yale U. Press, 1927. 
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“ Conversation takes place within a concrete situation and is 
never fully intelligible when transcribed” (p. 109). 

The imperative is particularly likely to be dynamic or dra- 
matic, to be employed to represent or enforce the will, character, 
feeling, or attitude of the speaker. The aspect theory assumes 
that language is determined by the way things look to an 
observer. This is often the case, but there is abundant evidence 
that the dramatic uses of language may be as important as the 
descriptive. It is not enough to consider the speaker’s view of 
the situation; his purposive attitude must also be taken into 
account. I have accordingly examined all imperatives that occur 
in Attic drama in order to show how the use of tenses is modified 
by dramatic considerations—status, ethos, pathos, purpose, etc. 
I have utilized many hints and statements found in the work 
of scholars, and have frequently acknowledged my indebtedness 
to works cited. I refer infrequently to non-dramatic writers, for 
in their case my investigation is limited. It may be that Homer, 
Pindar, or Herodotus has special peculiarities in the use of the 
imperative that I have not observed. In any case there is room 
for many special investigations in this field. 

My work is to some extent the fulfilment of a prophecy made 
by Meltzer ὅ in 1905: “ Kiinftig wird man zum Beispiel bei der 
Unterscheidung von Imperativ praesens und aorist mehr Sinn 
fiir das entwickeln miissen, was Nietzsche das ‘ Pathos der 
Distanz’ nennt. Man wird fragen: Welcher Stilgattung gehort 
der Schriftsteller an? Wer spricht? Zu wem? In welcher Lage, 
der des Uber-, des Gleich-, oder des Untergeordneten? In 
welcher Stimmung, in welchem Ton, zu welchem Zweck, mit 
Helfen welches besonderen Verbs u. 8. w. ἃ. s. w.?” The im- 
petus to a new treatment of the Greek imperative was originally 
provided by F. W. Mozley® in 1903. He pointed out that in 
the Greek Bible, as a rule, only the aorist of the imperative is 
used in addressing the deity. ‘To this rule there are no more 
than a handful of exceptions, the most notable being at Luke XI, 
3 in the Greek of “ give us day by day our daily bread.” Matthew 
has the aorist and “this day” not “day by day.” There are 
other exceptions in the book of Job, but Job’s wish to argue with 
the deity resembles Greek rather than Hebrew wont. In classi- 


5 Neue Jahrbiicher f. d. kl. Alt., VII (1905), pp. 609-13. 
5 Journal of Theological Studies, IV (1903), pp. 279-282. 
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cal Greek gods are often addressed with a present imperative. 
In Pindar there are actually more presents than aorists in such 
cases.” 

The only real advance along the line indicated by Mozley was 
made by John A. Scott* in 1907. He pointed out that, where 
supplication in the interest of the speaker is reinforced by an 
appeal to the gods, the aorist is used without exception in classi- 
cal literature. He refers to present imperatives as “ monitory 
and minatory ”—a phrase that Gildersleeve had employed to 
characterize the tone of conditions that have the future indica- 
tive in the protasis. The quotation from Gildersleeve is a useful 
reminder that there are other constructions in Greek besides 
the imperative that are determined by the attitude of the speaker 
rather than by anything more objective. From other languages, 
too, linguists cite elements whose use is determined by the status, 
attitude, emotion, or will of the speaker in relation to the situa- 
tion or to the hearer. 

I do not suppose that dramatic distinctions between present 
and aorist are confined to the imperative in Greek, but they are 
probably rare. I am content to offer one example which I do 
not believe that the aspect theory is competent to explain, though 
as a dramatic use it is readily understood. Oedipus in Sophocles’ 
play (0.17. 622f.) is asked by Creon, whom he is accusing, 
“do you want to expel me from the land?” “ Not at all,” he 
replies, “death, not exile, is my wish for you” (θνῇσκειν οὐ 
φυγεῖν). The contrast between the heavy penalty of death and 
the light penalty of exile is underlined by the use of present 
and aorist. Both of the verbs have heavier stems in the present 
than in the aorist.2 This is not a point, however, that I wish 


7 See Εἰ. Kieckers, “Zum Gebrauch des Imperativus Aoristi et Prae- 
sentis,” Indogerm. Forsch. XXIV (1909), pp. 10-16. This work gives 
statistics and argues that the aorist is normal in prayers. I have not 
seen the recent attack on Kieckers’ conclusions by W. Beschewliew, 
“Der Gebrauch des Imperativus Aoristi und Praesentis im altgriech. 
Gebet,” Ann. de VUniv. de Sofia, Fac. Hist.-phil. (Sofia, 1937), pp. 23-41. 
See notice in Glotta, XVIII (1930), p. 240. Kieckers’ rather fanciful 
explanation is rightly set aside by Paul Kretschmer, “Der gr. Impera- 
tivus aor. act. auf -cov,” Glotta, X (1920), pp. 112-122. 

8 Class. Phil., XI (1907), pp. 324-330. 

®P. Dérwald, “ Zur gr. Tempuslehre,” Gymnasium, XVII (1899), pp. 
146-151, points out on page 147: “der lautlichen Verstirkung in Pri- 
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to dwell on here. It is convenient for purposes of exposition to 
point out a simple explanation of the facts as observed, namely 
that dramatic presents and aorists are mingled in Greek with 
those that mark continued, repeated, or incomplete action as 
distinguished from the momentary, easy, or finished. To be 
remembered, so psychologists tell us, a thing may either be 
repeated or dwelt on, or may be impressed in a moment by the 
operation of strong emotion or interest. Here is a reasonable 
hypothesis. I leave it to others to test its accuracy as a statement 
of historical cause and effect. 

In attempting merely to formulate the dramatic uses of the 
imperative that are found in Attic Greek drama I am still ex- 
posed to many dangers. Since different interpretations of the 
same dramatic situation are often possible, there will be a sub- 
jective element in some of my explanations. I hope, however, to 
avoid this, as far as it is possible to do so, by basing conclusions 
either on crucial instances or on statements that can be made to 
fit a series of cases without exception or conflict. If my conclu- 
sions are correct, they may be further tested by applying them to 
otherwise indeterminate dramatic situations. If they lead to 
an enhanced appreciation of great drama, we have found a new 
instrument of literary appreciation. 

It should be noted that I include with the imperative both 
imperatival infinitives and the prohibitive subjunctive. It would 
be possible to include also the hortatory and deliberative sub- 
junctive under the same rules, but I have omitted to do so, 
because there is sufficient material for my purpose without cover- 
ing so much territory. Note too that allowance must be made for 
peculiarities of particular verbs.’ Some have in other moods a 
penchant for the present, others for the aorist. Again each tense 
may have a fixed and distinct meaning. When Strepsiades uses 
a series of aorists, as he implores his son to study with Socrates, 
we must not suppose that the single present μάνθανε differs in 


sensstemma auch eine (natiirlich zeitliche) Verstirkung der Bedeutung 
entspricht.” But why should the strengthened meaning be always tem- 
poral? If strong emotion is present, a single evént is often more 
impressive than one that is prolonged or repeated. \B. L. Gildersleeve 
in A.J. P., XXIII, p. 250, explains an imperfect ἔλειπε as due to a 
feeling-tone: ‘She had to leave.” The light form ἔλιπε would not do 
dramatic justice to an action that was not light to perform. Meltzer 
criticizes Dérwald in Gymnasium, XVII, pp. 329-335. 
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tone from the aorists, for “ be a student,” which is what Strepsi- 
ades means, can only be put in the present. The aorist means 
“ get the lesson.” If we want a present again in this sense, we 
must use διδάσκου (Hec. 299). Prevot?° is responsible for a 
similar statement: “ Le sens de l’imperativ ὅρα est bien different 
de celui que presentent ἴδε et ἔδεσθε. In general the present 
may for most verbs replace the aorist for dramatic reasons; it 
often happens that the present is not so replaceable by the aorist 
for any reason. Verbs meaning “go” are almost always in the 
present. The compounds of ἵημι are so rare in the present that 
no significance can be attached to the use of the aorist in their 
case. Such aorists as zaigov, “strike him a blow,” and μεῖνον, 
“ wait a moment,” must be kept if their meaning is to be recog- 
nizable. The Greek speaker took advantage of all opportunities ; 
where language was recalcitrant, he was as impotent to fit lan- 
guage to the dramatic situation as a speaker of Latin would be. 
We are studying a linguistic force that operates in conjunction 
with other forces. The other forces are already known; we 
cannot disregard them ; we must observe what happens when they 
are quiescent. Gravitation affects all apples; it is only the 
occasional apple that falls; but the falling apple enables us to 
study the universal force. 

My classification of the dramatic uses of the imperative is 
not the only one possible. It has an advantage, however, in 
that it reduces the significant elements of a dramatic situation 
to three—the speaker, the hearer, and the unyielding background 
of fact. I do not adopt a separate category for the third and 
other persons because, if a third person is to be influenced, his 
role corresponds to that of the hearer; if he is taken as a fixed 
element of the environment, he plays the part of an impersonal 
fact. Again, the lightness or heaviness of the task commanded 
might be included as a separate element. Since, however, the 
difficulty of the task is relative to the strength of the hearer, 
this element receives sufficient consideration if it is treated as a 
factor helping to influence the attitude of speaker to hearer. 


10 A. Prevot, “ Verbes Grecs Relatifs a la Vision et Noms de 1’Oeil,” 
Rev. Phil., [IX (1935), pp. 133-160. See page 146. There is need of more 
studies of this sort. If verbs of saying and of thinking and knowing 
were so studied, light would almost certainly be thrown on the 
imperative. 
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I classify dramatic situations then in three groups. In the 
first neither speaker nor hearer is master of the situation. Both 
are ruled by stubborn facts or by established precedents or de- 
cisions. Here the present of the imperative is normal. In the 
second group the speaker is master of the situation or is ex- 
pressing his will to dominate. Here again the present is normal. 
In the third group the impulse to action comes from the speaker ; 
the hearer must act or decide. With a little good will all Greek 
uses of the imperative can be herded into these three folds. 
Naturally there is often no clear-cut distinction between one 
use and another. Allowance must be made for inevitable over- 
lapping and gradation. Here is the scheme. 


DRAMATIC USES OF THE IMPERATIVE. 


1. Facts are in control. There is an appeal to, or at least 
no dissent from, existing facts, functions, obligations, laws of 
thought, or agreements. Present imperative. 

a. Mimetic, sympathetic, hortatory imperatives. Indicative in 
function, involving expression rather than action. Action is 
already going on or completed. 

b. Informative, reminiscent, and supplementary imperatives. 
Facts are important. There may be already an understanding or 
a decision in force. The speaker adds details, gives specific 
guidance, reveals the situation, gives the signal for expected 
action, or repeats an injunction. Often not to be distinguished 
from the permissive or hortatory imperative. No new decision 
is required. 

ce. Monitory, fortifying, formal imperatives. The speaker 
appeals to reason or duty, exhorts against weakness, or speaks 
as the representative of something more than personal. An 
obligation to obey exists or is supposed by the speaker to exist. 
Note, however, that in fortifying against fear, the comforting 
aorist is normal. 


2. The speaker is assumed to be in control. Present. 


a. Resolute imperatives—decision, consent, refusal, indiffer- 
ence or dismissal. 

b. Repressive, concessive, hostile, minatory, defiant, vitupera- 
tive imperatives. The speaker may show coldness or hostility by 
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unwilling assent or by commanding what he cannot help in a 
tone of self-assertion. The concessive imperative may be used to 
emphasize a point that is not conceded and is expressed by an 
aorist. 


3. The speaker incites the hearer to action, adopts a tone 
of intimacy or friendship, or seeks to soften a hostile or resolute 
hearer. Aorist imperative. 


a. Summonses, challenges, invitations, tentative proposals. 
b. Excitement, eagerness, welcome, reassurance, kindness. 


6. Submission, pretended or real, and supplication, including 
all attempts to soften resolution or to remove hostility. 


In general, negative injunctions follow the same scheme as 
positive. The formula θάρρει, μὴ τρέσῃς is an exception. It is 
natural that the implication of hostility in the negative present 
should be avoided when the purpose is to reassure the hearer. 
There is a tone of hostility in Antigone’s μὴ “pot προτάρβει 
addressed to Ismene (Ant. 83). Appeals to fear are in the 
present whether positive or negative. Appeals to pity are in the 
aorist. To counteract pity or other scruples the present is used. 
Appeals to anger and hatred take the present; the aorist is used 
to dispel these emotions. The present usually emphasizes and 
increases distance; the aorist does the opposite. The present 
emphasizes details and difficulties. The aorist ignores or belittles 
them. It is probably for this reason that the aorist is normal in 
. commands from masters to slaves and may, when used to others, 
even seem rude. Where intimacy and unquestioning obedience 
are not in place, the aorist may be too light-hearted. If effort 
is called for, to ignore the fact in giving commands is to take 
too much for granted. The present is nearly always used when 
“may, must, need, need not, should, ought ” are appropriate in 
English. It emphasizes the traditional pattern of life and its 
obligations. The aorist is used when “suppose” or “ please ” is 
appropriate. It breaks through the existing pattern and attempts 
to escape from it by impulsive thought or feeling. Doubled 
presents or aorists have double force. To add a detail without 
doubling the force, present is used after aorist and aorist after 
present. In fact, this variation of tense is very common and does 
not usually correspond to a change of tone, though it probably 
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does so on occasion. Excitement, emotion, and indecision are 
often implicit in the aorist. The use of tenses, like that of 
other speech-forms, became stereotyped, often in unpredictable 
ways. The use of a normal form indicates nothing in the 
dramatic situation. An abnormal form, on the other hand, 
deserves attention and may throw light on character, attitude, 
or emotion. I pass now to illustrations. 


1a. When the imperative accompanies the act that it marks, 
it is normally in the present tense. So Hecuba to Hector’s 
shield (Ττο. 1224) στεφανοῦ “ receive thy wreath.” So Onesimus 
to Habrotonon, as he gives her Charisius’ ring (Men., Hp. 338) 
λάμβανε “take your ring.” Sometimes the present imperative 
accompanying an act amounts to self-exhortation, as in the 
Cyclops (656-662): τόρνευ᾽, ἕλκε κτλ. or in the women’s cry 
κόπτεσθ᾽ ΓΑδωνιν (Ar., Lys. 396). Such accompanying imperatives, 
if the action is momentary or rapid, as in some dances, may be 
in the aorist: ἐκλακτισάτω τις (Wasps 1525). The Greeks appar- 
ently did not show their sympathy with nature by such impera- 
tives as Byron’s “ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean.” 
Inanimate objects are frequently apostrophized in Greek,’ but 
they are expected to sympathize with the human actors. Cas- 
sandra’s phrase (T'ro. 323) δίδου δ᾽, ὦ ‘Exdra, φάος is not an 
exception. It is a prayer of the type “ perform your function.” 
Sympathy with the action of the Moirai is expressed by the; 
chorus (Ae., Cho. 807-814), using three present imperatives. 
Since destiny is unyielding, prayers would be out of place, but 
no doubt these imperatives are not very different from hortatory 
and triumphant imperatives addressed to gods. Perhaps the 
νίκα of Admetus to Heracles (Alc. 1108) should be classed as a 
ratification. There are prophetic present imperatives as well as 
indicatives. In general, solemnity, majesty, destiny, require the 
present imperative. Hence the present imperative in oaths (ἴστω 
Ζεύς), in official proclamations, and in religious and solemn 
moments. At such times the individual takes upon himself the 
greatness that belongs to permanent and mysterious forces. At 
Kur., 1.1. 239 it is the religious import of the herdsman’s 


111 do not find any evidence to weaken this statement in A. P. 
Wagener, “Stylistic Qualities of the Apostrophe to Nature as a Dra- 
matic Device,” Trans. Am. Philol. Ass., LXII (1931), pp. 78-100. 
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mission that makes him command attention (ἄκουε) instead of 
requesting it. Trygaeus is imitating the official style with his 
ἀκούετε New (Peace 551). In Dicaearchus’ ceremony (Ach. 243 f.) 
there is a sudden lapse to the familiar aorist for a comic purpose. 
For the marriage ceremony note Hermes’ words at Peace 706: 
ἐπὶ τούτοις τὴν Ὀπώραν λάμβανε γυναῖκα σαυτῷ τήνδε. By sacrificing 
herself Iphigeneia gains the right to speak in ceremonial tones. 
Note the present imperatives at J. A. 1398, 1469-80 in contrast 
with the suppliant aorists of 1211-52. Macaria in a similar 
situation (Hcld. 528, 529 1.) uses the present. So also Oedipus 
at the moment of death (0. C. 1518-55). A king or official may 
lay his dignity aside. He may, however, always reassume it and 
use the present in commands. For an example of the imposing 
present note Phoen. 40; compare line 18. 

Hortatory phrases always have the present (or perfect): 
ὑγίαινε, χαῖρε, εὐτύχει, Eppwoo, ἐγκονεῖτε (ΗΠ. F. 521). So a woman 
applauds a speech (Eccl. 213): λέγε λέγ᾽ dyabé “hear! hear!” 
Compare the shouts of νίκα in the famous riots under Justinian. 
The injunction of Clouds 1078 is more hortatory than per- 
Missive: χρῶ τῇ φύσει, σκίρτα, γέλα, νόμιζε μηδὲν αἰσχρόν. No doubt 
many addresses to the gods are more hortatory than suppliant. 
Note the confidence of the present in the refrain of the chorus in 
the Agamemnon (121) : αἴλινον εἰπέ, τὸ δ᾽ εὖ νικάτω. It is probably 
because Pindar and his heroes pray in a spirit of triumph and 
confidence that he shows more presents than aorists in addresses 
to gods by mortals in his work (see p. 34). He may also have 
preferred to base his appeals on a recognized claim to favor 
instead of resorting to humble entreaty. The young Pelops 
praying to his friend Poseidon (Ol. 1, 75-78) does use three 
impassioned aorists (πέδασον, πόρευσον, πέλασον), but he ends his 
prayer with a present (δίδοι) that has something of the tone of 
anamen. The antithesis also gives a logical tone to the sentence: 
“ But, as for me, I shall undertake this contest; ’tis thine to 
grant desired achievement.” 


1b. When gods are addressed by mortals with a present im- 
perative, there is often an implication that the god has his 
proper function, and needs, not persuasion, but merely a state- 
ment of the case or a signal as at Soph., Hl. 792: ἄκουε, Νέμεσι. 
The present in commands of the type “ fulfill your function ” is 
normal where there is formal word play. So Onesimus at Men., 
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Ep. 554: Zed σῶτερ, εἴπερ ἐστὶ Sivarov, σῷζέ με, and Clytemnestra 
at Ag. 973: Ζεῦ Ζεῦ τέλειε, τὰς ἐμὰς εὐχὰς τέλει. So Habrotonon, 
when she appeals to Πειθώ to help her make her scene convincing 
(Men., Lp. 338), uses the present, because, although she does not 
use the word, she seeks aid in being wavy. Note also κηρυκευέτω 
of Hermes (Ae., Supp. 221) and in the same play (815) σεβίξου 
δ᾽ ἱκέτας, Zev, where the epithet ἱκέσιος is easily supplied... When 
Orestes arrives at the shrine of Athena (Hum. 236), he does not 
beg to be received, for her reception of him is guaranteed by the 
promise of Apollo (80), and he is personally conducted by 
Hermes (90). His δέχου is merely an official announcement of 
his arrival. So Homer’s address to the Muse (ἄειδε) in the first 
lines of Iliad and Odyssey does not deserve the stricture of 
Protagoras (Aristotle, Poetics, 19), who complains that Homer 
commands, where he supposes that he is praying. In a prayer the 
aorist would have been used. No prayer was required; the Muse 
always sang anyway if she did anything at all. She needed 
merely a signal and directions what to sing. The stress is all 
on μῆνιν and ἄνδρα, as if the Muse had asked, “ What shall I 
sing?” In line 10 of the Odyssey the aorist imperative εἰπέ is 
an assurance of the interest of the audience in what is to come. 
This meaning is implicit in εἰπέ, wherever it appears in Greek, 
as I will show later. 

Where action is determined already and only a signal is needed, 
the present is normal. So the watchman at Ag. 29; so Orestes 
( Or. 1618) ὕφαπτε δώματ᾽, Ἠλέκτρα and Dionysus at Frogs 1125: 
λέγ᾽ Αἰσχύλε. In the same play Charon uses zapaBadov (180, 
269) for the command to ship oars, but the present éuBawe (188) 
for “all aboard.” These verbs, however, have a preference for 
aorist and present respectively in any case. The former usually 
means “ pelt ” in the present, and the latter is a verb of motion. 
It might be noted here that forms in βῆθι are polite (Lys. 873), 
while κατάβα is abrupt (Frogs 35, Wasps 979). The likeness of 
the imperative in signals and directions to the permissive im- 
perative (see p. 48) is obvious. Readiness to act, not by any 
means necessarily accompanied by impatience, is also indicated 
by a present imperative. So Antigone to her father: ἠκούσαμέν 
τε χῶτι δεῖ πρόστασσε (O.C. 494). Even in the Septuagint 
Samuel says to Yahweh λάλει (I Sam. III, 9f.) “speak Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.” Note also Frogs 207: κατακέλευε δή, and 
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Plutus 1027: φράζε καὶ πεπράξεται. There may be impatience at 


Wasps 797: ἀλλ᾽ ὅπερ μέλλεις ποίει, certainly there is at 1. A. 872: 


ἐκκάλυπτε νῦν ποτε, but the verb alone would not prove it. 

The reinforcement or repetition of a request in the aorist is 
regularly given in the present; *? so always I believe when the 
previous request is specifically recalled by ὅπερ εἶπον (Ap. 21a) or 
the like, as twice in Plato Ap. 30c, the second time indisputably 
with reference to the future. The aorist may of course be 
repeated when emotion continues. Io uses two aorists to Pro- 
metheus and confirms them with two presents (θρόει, φράζε, 
P. V. 605-8). It is true conversely that an admonition or rebuke 
in the present imperative is often followed closely by a reinforc- 
ing injunction in the aorist. It is difficult to believe in some 
cases that the aorist could have been used if the stronger present 
had not preceded it and determined the tone: μηδὲν θρασύνου 
μηδὲ τοῖς σαυτοῦ κακοῖς τὸ θῆλυ συνθεὶς ὧδε πᾶν μέμψῃ γένος (Hee. 
1184), μὴ θνῇσκε δι’ ἐμὲ μηδ᾽ ἀποκτείνῃς τινά (I. A. 1419). The 
present, like the aorist, may be repeated for emphasis. A glance 
at Dunbar’s concordance of Aristophanes will show that λέγε, 
φράζε, etc., regularly follow a specific question, just as εἰπέ, φράσον 
precede. The exceptions are readily explained. Socrates’ in- 
quisitorial εἰπὲ δή in the Clouds may be a comic mannerism; it 
sounds like a skeptical challenge. Excitement, joy, or special 
interest is indicated where εἰπέ comes after or in the middle of a 
question. So Pamphila, when she catches sight of her baby in 
Habrotonon’s arms: γύναι, πόθεν ἔχεις, εἰπέ μοι, τὸ παιδίον λαβοῦσα ; 
(Men., Hp. 511). Habrotonon’s present imperatives just pre- 
ceding correspond to the impressive manner that she assumes as 


12 Blass (op. cit., p. 420, see note 1) observes that a repeated request 
is usually in the present. For A. H. Headlam’s thesis, derived from 
Hermann, that present prohibitions mean “stop doing something,” 
while aorist prohibitives seek to forestall something that has not 
occurred, see Class. Rev., XVII (1903), pp. 294 f.; XVIII, p. 262, XIX, 
pp. 30-36. This view is successfully combated by H. D. Naylor, Class. 
Rev., XIX, pp. 26-30; XX, p. 348, and R. C. Seaton, ib., XX, p. 438. 
I believe that Headlam’s principle holds only when there is resentment, 
resistance, admonition, or the like. The common explanation of the 
succession μὴ θορυβήσητε, μὴ θορυβεῖτε in the Apology, namely, that an 
uproar has arisen in the meantime, is most improbable, though it cannot 
be disproved. The request, if repeated, would be put in the present 
imperative in any case. 
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the bearer of an important mission. For presents confirming 
aorists see Birds 175, 663-6, Frogs 112-7, 1379-81, Choe. 500-8. 
The negative present imperative may imply resentment, rebuke, 
or resistance ; hence it is appropriate when action is to be stopped. 
The aorist is, however, used in such cases when the protest is 
humble, mild, or friendly; and the present is very often used to 
inculcate a maxim or to warn against future kindness or weak- 
ness or forgetfulness. There are naturally cases where a change 
of tense in verbs closely connected corresponds to a change of 
tone: δὸς τὴν χάριν μοι τήνδε καὶ μιμοῦ τρόπους πατρὸς δικαίου, “ in 
granting me this favor you will also be copying your honest father 
as a son should ” (Helen 940). 

Information is usually requested with an aorist unless the com- 
mand to speak follows the question. One who has information 
to give or a maxim to cite uses the present imperative. Note 
Birds 597: νυνὶ μὴ πλεῖ----νυνὴ πλεῖ. Special knowledge, especially 
if there is a request for guidance, puts even an inferior in a 
position to give directions. \! The present is always used where 
the meaning is “I assure you.” So ἔσθι, δόκει, νόμιξε, etc. When 
the meaning is “learn the lesson,” “get the idea,” or “don’t 
get the idea,” the aorist is normal. So μάθε, εἰσελθέτω σε, μὴ 
νομίσῃς, μὴ ἐλπίσῃς, μὴ δόξῃς, etc. Information is conveyed by 
φάσκειν (Soph., Hl. 9) and by εὔχου (Hur., Hl. 563, J.T. 536, 
Choe. 212). In Prometheus’ directions to Io (P. V. 708-818) 
Prometheus uses the aorist to stimulate attention (703, 706, 780, 
802) but elsewhere the present except twice (718, 804), when 
he shows concern as he warns her of special danger, explaining 
his concern in each case with a ydp clause. 

At Ο. 6. %5, 7% the native of Colonus proffers information, 
“Shall I tell you how to avoid offense for the present? Stay 
here.” οἶσθ᾽ ὡς viv μὴ σφάλῃς ; αὐτοῦ μένε. At Helen 1514 a mes- 
senger brings information of Helen’s disappearance with the 
words ἄλλης ἐκπόνει μνηστεύματα γυναικός. At Trach. 385, 390 the 
question τί χρὴ ποεῖν; is put by Deianeira to the chorus, then by 
the messenger to Deianeira. The answers are both in the present 
imperative πεύθου, μίμνε “ you must ask,” “ you must stay.” The 


18 For a full discussion of the imperative in subordinate clauses and 
in interrogative clauses see J. P. Postgate, “Grammatical Annotations 
upon the Oedipus Rex and the Greek Imperative,” Trans. Cam. Phil. 
Soc., Vol. III (1886-93), London, Clay, 1894, pp. 50-55. 
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use of the present imperative by Haemon to his father (Ant. 
705, 718) accords with his strictly reasonable plea that avoids 
supplication. 

The use of the present imperative may show who dominates 
the situation. Creusa (Jon 970, 972, 974) is to some extent 
relieved of the guilt of her attempt to murder Ion by the fact that 
she yields to the urgent prompting of the pedagogue, who 
adopts a hortatory tone. To her question τί χρὴ δρᾶν ; he replies 
ἀποτίνου (972) “you must get revenge.” His τόλμησον later is 
more than hortatory; it is kinetic or stimulative, the difference 
being that the aorist implies slackness or weakness on the part 
of the hearer, whereas the present confirms him in his present 
activity or mood. The term hortatory is quite inadequate to 
express the spur that is applied when the aorist is used. In the 
Hippolytus there is a similar situation, but Phaedra’s nurse, 
by her τόλμα (476) and the present imperatives following, 
implies (477, 517, 519) that the course she proposes is normal 
and right and that she knows better than Phaedra does what is 
good for her. Of course she also uses supplication and tenderness 
(289, 508). She seems to use curb and spur together at 473 f.: 
λῆγε μὲν κακῶν φρενῶν, λῆξον δ᾽ ὑβρίζουσα, “ you must stop brooding 
on your troubles, break with your lawless mood.” The ἔασον of 
521 is used like μὴ φροντίσῃς and similar expressions to dismiss a 
matter light-heartedly. So Knights 1356, O.T. 1056. The 
serious μὴ φρόντιζε is used when a difficulty is disposed of by 
information, logic, or courage, not just disregarded. So O.T. 
724, 980, Clowds 189 (Strepsiades: ἐγὼ yap οἶδα). Phaedra’s 
weakness and indecision are shown by her use of the aorist im- 
perative (333, 504). Ajax in what Tecmessa recognizes as a 
tone of weakness uses the aorist (Ajaz 396). 


1c. The superiority of the informed person is sometimes that 
of the man who knows the rules or has a store of worldly or 
unworldly wisdom. This kind of superiority is not always, 
however, recognized by the hearer without question, so that self- 
assertion and conflict may arise. But in any situation, no matter 
how interested the speaker may be, the present imperative is 
sure to appear whenever there is a sententious note or the most 
specious appearance of logic. The speaker, since he is appealing 
to a power not himself, that of reason or proverbial wisdom, 
may succeed in avoiding self-assertion. Logical conclusions are 
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couched in the present imperative. So the messenger to Pentheus 
τόν δαίμον᾽ οὖν τόνδ᾽ ὅστις ἔστ᾽, ὦ δέσποτα, δέχου πόλει τῇδε (Bac. 
770). Again ἤν σοι μὴ κακῶς δόξω λέγειν, πείθου, μέν᾽ αὐτοῦ (Helen 
1892 1.). See also J. A. 1207, Hec. 403. Helen is sententious 
when she says (Helen 1428) μὴ δούλευε τοῖς δούλοις, ἄναξ. The 
idea of obligation often lurks in a noun, for instance, one indi- 
cating relationship: πατέρα νυν δέχου (Lon 556), ἐλέαιρε (παῖδα καὶ 
γυναῖκα) Iliad 6, 431; ἐλέαιρε (τὸν ἱκέτην) Odyssey 6, 175; οἴκτειρε 
δ᾽ ἡμᾶς, οἰκτρὰ γὰρ πεπόνθαμεν I. A. 985. There is a sententious 
note in γνώμην δίκαιον σχοῦσα τοὺς πέλας ψέγε Soph., Ll. 551; 
τὰ μηδὲν ὠφελοῦντα μὴ mover μάτην P.V. 44. Often the tone of 
admonition is no stronger than “ you had better ”: φθέγγου χέουσα 
κεδνὰ τοῖσιν εὔφροσιν (Choe. 109), ἄναξ, ἀπεύχου Eur., Hip. 891. 

When a fair or logical proposal is made, the present is used: 
πείθου" κἀγὼ yap ὅσον σὺ προσχρῇζεις (πείθω) O. C. 5203; μηδὲν ἀδίκει 
μηδ᾽ ἐλαττοῦ Men., Hp. 73. Meisterhans ** noted that, when a 
command lapses into descriptive details of the required act, the 
present of the imperative is used. So Hecuba, once her plea is 
granted, gives details and directions (874 f.). When the manner 
of an act is stressed, the present is normally used: σαφῶς μοι 
φράζε Trach. 349; λέγε δὴ σὺ μεῖζον καὶ σαφῶς τὸ χρυσίον Ach. 103. 
Patroclus uses θάπτε (Iliad 23, 71) because he takes it for granted 
that he will be buried sometime; what he wants is to be buried 
quickly. Polyneices, on the other hand, must use θάψον (Phoe. 
1447) because he fears that he may not be buried at all. The 
equivalence of the present imperative to χρή plus infinitive is 
clear in Tecmessa’s admonition (Ajax 520f.) ἀλλ᾽ ἴσχε κἀμοῦ 
μνῆστιν. ἀνδρί τοι χρεὼν μνήμην προσεῖναι, τερπνὸν εἴ τί που πάθοι. 
At P. V. 264-6 the admonitory tone of the chorus’ ζήτει is at 
once recognized by Prometheus (παραινεῖν νουθετεῖν te). Creon’s 
δίδασκε insists on fair procedure (0. 7. 554). For insistence on 
a choice between alternatives note 1. A. 817 Spa δ᾽ εἴ τι δράσεις, ἢ 
ἄἅπαγ᾽ οἴκαδε στρατόν. 

Admonitions or sententious remarks may be comic if the condi- 
tions are absurd. They are so in the case of the drunken Heracles 
at Eur., Alc. 787-790. So the slave Onesimus in the final scene 
of Men., Hp. uses the present in admonishing and deciding the 
case of Smicrines (638, 652) with comic effect. In Lucian’s 


14 Op. cit. (see note 2). 
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Dialogues of the Gods 2, Zeus has to listen to sermonizing from 
Eros. Syriscus’ seriousness has its humorous side when, in 
rebuking Davus, he lays down the principle μηδὲ ἕν εὕρισχ᾽ ὅπου 
πρόσεστι σῶμ᾽ ἀδικούμενον (Men., Hp. 101). Theognis regularly 
uses the monitory present imperative both positive and negative 
to Cyrnus with no implication of repression or censure. He also 
uses the aorist, presumably for metrical convenience. In such 
formal precepts the aorist hardly affects the meaning. In drama, 
however, it means that the speaker is specially interested, feeling 
affection or concern, or that he is deferential, or that the admoni- 
tion is expressed as a remote possibility rather than an immediate 
danger. Thus all suggestion of censure is avoided. So Amphi- 
tryon to his son: πόλιν δὲ σὴν μὴ πρὶν ταράξῃς πρὶν τόδ᾽ εὖ θέσθαι, 
τέκνον (Η. ἢ. 604 1.) ; Creon to his son: μή νύν ποτ᾽, ὦ παῖ, τὰς 
φρένας γ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἡδονῆς γυναικὸς οὕνεκ᾽ ἐκβάλῃς (Ant. 648 f.). Such 
warnings merge with entreaties. The use of ποτέ “sometime” 
underlines the remoteness of the danger. Hermes warning the 
chorus of the Prometheus (1073) not to blame him some day 
uses the aorist. So the type “don’t forget” at Ajax 128 f. and 
Lys. 982. 

There is often in admonitions a strong note of censure when 
the present is used: to Apollo ἀρετὰς δίωκε (Ion 440). In any 
case admonition may be resented. ‘Tecmessa in her attempt to 
soften Ajax with suppliant aorists (494, 506f., 588) fails. 
She rebukes his attitude to the gods with a conventional εὔφημα 
φώνει, which does not move him, then resorts to an admonition 
(594) : πρὸς θεῶν, μαλάσσου, “be less obstinate.” In his reply 
he retorts tu the monitory tone: papa μοι δοκεῖς φρονεῖν, εἰ τοὖμον 
ἦθος ἄρτι παιδεύειν νοεῖς. The classic example of a Polonius 
assuming the superior attitude of a teacher (ἔμοιγε χρώμενος 
διδασκάλῳ 324) is Oceanus in the Prometheus. In line 329 he 
combines two monitory present imperatives. Prometheus uses 
presents to decline his offer and to awaken the terror for himself 
that finally sends him scurrying home. The aorist is used for a 
suggestion of possible danger (P. V. 390, Ach. 221).| Urgent 
warning uses the present: στέλλου, κομίζου, σῷζε τὸν παρόντα 
νοῦν Γ᾿. Κρ. 394; ἄθρει καὶ τοῦ ποδὸς παρίει Knights 436. This 
example is notable because of the rarity of present imperative 
forms in the case of immu. Common forms are φεῦγε, ὅρα μή. 
The tone of urgent warning at O. 7. 1165 is sufficiently indicated 
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by the repeated negative. As Scott’® observes, the speaker 
emphasizes the danger to Oedipus, not his own concern. 

The unassertive present imperative may represent not only 
the authority of knowledge but also that of any moral obligation 
included in the pattern of life. The use of the present where 
religion and political authority are involved has been mentioned. 
In a court of law the clerk has his function and needs but a 
signal to perform it, hence may be addressed in the present. To 
witnesses the deferential aorist is normally used.** This rule is 
observed in the trial scene of the Wasps (892-1007). Τὸ the 
cheese-grater (= Catana, see L. and S.) are addressed the 
aorists (963 f.) ἀνάβηθι, λέξον, ἀπόκρινα.. To the defendant, who 
certainly should need no coaxing, but rather permission, are 
addressed (944) ἀνάβαινε, ἀπολογοῦ ; to his offspring, who are only 
doing their duty and need direction, are addressed (977 f.) 
ἀναβαίνετε, αἰτεῖτε, ἀντιβολεῖτε, Saxpvere. Formal commands and 
admonitions are in the present (892, 894, 905, 919). The 
prosecutor uses stimulative language: κολάσατε (927). This is 
probably a regular feature of Cleon’s oratorical style, for in the 
speech attributed to him by Thucydides (3, 37-40) I find nine 
aorist imperatives and no present. The word κολάσατε actually 
occurs at 3, 40, ἡ. The opposing speech of Diodotus (42-48) 
carefully avoids any plea for mercy. / The imperatives are 
σκέψασθε twice, “note further,” and πείθεσθε. This latter present 
means “ be convinced by my argument” as opposed to the aorist 


15 Op. cit. (see note 8). 

16 See page 405 of C. W. E. Miller, “ The Limitation of the Imperative 
in the Attic Orators,” A.J.P., XIII (1892), pp. 399-436. The same 
author’s article, “ The Imperfect and the Aorist in Greek,” A.J. P., XVI 
(1895), pp. 139-185, is. to some extent a review of Friedrich Hultsch, 
Die crzéhlenden Zeitformen bei Polybios, Leipzig, 1891-3. I have studied 
but not used the statistical material in Carl Mutzhauer, Konjunktiv und 
Optativ und ihre Entwicklung in Griechischem, Leipzig, 1908; L. 
Schlachter, “ Statistische Untersuchungen iiber das Gebrauch der Tem- 
pora und Modi bei einzelnen griechischen Schriftsteller,” Indogerm. 
Forsch., XXII (1907), pp. 202-242; XXIV, pp. 189-220. O. Lautensach, 
Die Aoriste bei den attischen Tragiker und Komiker, Gottingen, 1911; 
idem, “ Grammatische Studien zu den attischen Tragiker und Komiker,” 
Glotta, VIII (1917), pp. 188-196; J. E. Harry, “The perfect Subjunc- 
tive, Optative, and Imperative in Greek,” Class. Rev., XIX (1905), pp. 
353 f.; C. Henze, “Der homerische Gebrauch des Imperativus dritter 
Person,” Zeitschr. f. Vergl. Sprachforsch., XLIII (1909), pp. 121-129. 
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“be moved by my plea.” Going back to the speech for the 
defense in the Wasps, we find an impassioned plea for mercy: 
oixtipar’ αὐτὸν ὦ πάτερ, καὶ μὴ διαφθείρητε with two aorists. 


2a. The imperatives that illustrate dominance by the speaker 
are closely connected with those that show him merely recognizing 
facts and the moral pattern of life. There is often a conflict of 
patterns, and then the statement of principles becomes indistin- 
guishable from self-assertion. For the sententious rebuke note 
Rhesus 482, 709; I. A. 148, 1539; and Hecl. 192: pnd ἐθίζου. 
To pass on to the various kinds of decision, let us begin with 
consent: ἰδού, σὺ κόσμει Bac. 934; ἔσται τάδε... κοσμεῖσθε H. F. 
333. Reluctant consent may be indicated with δ᾽ οὖν, or without 
it: νῦν δ᾽ εἰ μένειν δεῖ, μίμν᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἡμέραν μίαν Medea 355; σὺ δ᾽ οὖν 
ποίει τοῦτο Thes. 612, “do it if you must.” When δ᾽ οὖν is used 
with the aorist it means “never mind then, do something else,” 
as at Birds 56. So at Trach. 1157 with the present σὺ δ᾽ οὖν 
ἄκουε τοὔργον, “no matter then (about my mother), you shall 
hear the task.” 

Consent, when it is forced, merges with indifference, defiance, 
and concession. Here I deal only with indifference, which passes 
into unemotional permission. The type “ do it if you want to ” is 
always present: ἐπεὶ αὐτὸς αἱρεῖ, λέγε Ach. 495 ; ἔστω δ᾽ οὖν ὅπως ὑμῖν 
φίλον Ο. C. 1205; λέγ᾽ ἥντιν᾽ αἰτεῖ P. V. 617; Helen 1244. Some- 
times the hearer’s desire to act is implicitly assumed ἀλλὰ yap 
viv λέγε Ach. 338, “but now, you know, you may speak.” For 
willing or extravagant consent, which is indicated by the aorist, 
see p. 56. 

For indifference note xreiv’, οὐ σ᾽ ἀπαιτῶ Rhesus 174; ἡμᾶς δ᾽ 
ὁ χρῇζων κτεινέτω I. T. 605; βλάπτεσθε, ἐμοῦ ye μὴ μιαίνοντος θεούς 
Held. 264; κήρυσσ᾽ ἅπασιν And. 436; σὺ μὲν λέγ᾽, ἐγὼ δὲ δράσω 
H. F, 238 f.; Ach. 186; Clouds 39. There is an indifference to 
fear or emotion that goes with majesty. Theseus always has it 
in Attic drama. Note ἔκμασσε, φείδου μηδέν: οὐκ ἀναίνομαι H. F. 
1400. Indifference becomes defiance in Oedipus’ ὁποῖα χρῇζει 
ῥηγνύτω O.T. 1076. There are many comforting or bracing 
present imperatives, often addressed by strong characters to those 
who are weak or in danger. So Dionysus to the frightened 
chorus at Bacchae 606 ἀλλ᾽ ἀνίστατε σῶμα καὶ θαρσεῖτε, and fre- 
quently elsewhere. Negatives exhorting against fear are put in 
the aorist. Negatives exhorting against pity are put in the 
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present. So always μὴ ἐλεεῖτε in the Attic orators. When 
scruples about religion or conscience are felt, the present is used 
as in the case of fear to remove them: σὺ δ᾽ ἐξόριζε Held. 257; 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ θέμις. (Στρ.) λέγε νυν ἐμοὶ θαρρῶν Clouds 140 f. 
Indifference and resistance to appeals amount to refusal. 
Refusal may be expressed in many ingenious ways. The type 
“do something else ” is common and appears in the present only. 
Refusals are almost invariably in the present: od δὲ κέλευθον 
ἦνπερ ἦλθες ἐγκόνει πάλιν P. V. 961 f.; ἀπόδος. (Op.) θεοὺς ἀπαίτει 
Or. 1585 f.; Lys. 811. For rebuffs rudely expressed note Try- 
gaeus’ τὴν Σίβυλλαν ἔσθιε, πώλει βαδίζων αὐτὰ τοῖς Αἰγυπτίοις Peace 
1116, 1253. Even Euripides, depicted as an effeminate character 
in the Acharnians, twice uses rude presents to repress Dicaearchus 
(460, 479). Coolness in the presence of emotion may amount 
to repression, as when Odysseus uses six present imperatives in 
replying to Hecuba (Hec. 299-331). At lines 1129 f. of the same 
play Agamemnon represses Polymestor: ἔσχε, λέγε. The type 
“help yourself” in reply to a request for something is hardly 
a refusal and has the aorist: Clouds 220; αὐτὸς καθελοῦ Wasps 936. 
Resolution is expressed in present imperatives, as at Persae 
403: ἐλευθεροῦτε, and Medea 401 φείδου μηδὲν ὧν ἐπίστασαι. When 
Medea’s resolution weakens, she uses aorists (1056 f.) μὴ δῆτα, 
θυμέ, μὴ σύ γ᾽ ἐργάσῃ τάδε" ἔασον αὐτούς, ὦ τάλαν, φεῖσαι τέκνων. 
For a decision reached after doubt note Orestes’ words at Choe. 
904, 906 and the outcome of Charisius’ soliloquy (Men., Hp. 577) 
ἐμοὶ σύ, Spuxpivyn, μὴ πάρεχε πράγματα. The chorus of the 
Prometheus use the present imperative only for an admonition 
(264) and in stating their resolve not to leave Prometheus 
(1063). Strong and self-assertive characters are fond of the 
present. So always Eteocles of the Phoenissae except for a 
prayer (1374). Lycus the bullying tyrant in H. F. uses nothing 
but the present. Responsibility and vigilance take the present. 
Note Lysistrata in Aristophanes’ play throughout and Dicae- 
archus and Trygaeus, once they have taken command of the 
situation. Bdelycleon in the Wasps uses present imperatives 
while mounting guard over his irrepressible father (140-200). 
Peleus in the Andromache uses presents (577, 639), once he has 
got the attention of Menelaus; he is consciously in command of 
the situation. Characters whose appeal is to pity, like Phi- 
loctetes, use a surprising number of aorists, but the present is 
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used for occasional resolute moments. Bullying questions are 
introduced by λέγε. So Strepsiades to the usurer at Clouds 
1247; compare Eccl. 1014. In the Plutus (60-62), Chremylus, 
after rebuking Carion for bullying the blind god, himself tries 
the effect of a polite aorist. 

A difficulty may be dismissed without a decision. This is after 
all a decision of a sort, and the present is used. The Pythian 
prophetess leaves the Eumenides to be dealt with by Apollo: αὐτῷ 
μελέσθω Λοξίᾳ Hum. 61; at Ant. 399 the guard uses presents in 
disclaiming further interest in Antigone’s fate. Note the com- 
mon use of χαιρόντων, as by Plato (Hp. 13, 361d), when he leaves 
to others the responsibility of his nieces’ dowries, in case they are 
not married before he dies. There is often decision involved in 
the dismissal of persons. In the Acharnians those who would 
share Dicaearchus’ peace try to insinuate themselves with aorists 
(1021, 1029, 1034, 1051) and are thrust out with present im- 
peratives (1032, 1035, 1054). So Ion when he repels an invad- 
ing bird: χωρῶν Sivas τὰς ᾿Αλφειοῦ παιδούργει (175). 

In general, verbs that imply motion are put in the present 
when it is motion away from the speaker. The meaning “ come” 
is usual for ἐλθέ, μόλε, etc. When ἄπελθε is used, the tone is 
excited or suppliant. With εἴσιθι, as at Frogs 503, strong pres- 
sure is exerted, “ you really must come in.” To an arriving mes- 
senger ἄγγειλον is used (Knights 614) ; to departing messengers 
the present is usual. Verbs implying attendance on a journey, 
such as ἕπου, ἡγοῦ, πέμπε, are normally in the present. The aorist 
leads to nearness and intimacy; the present preserves or increases 
distance and hostility. 


2b. It is appropriate now to consider the use of the present 
imperative in repartee, reproach, resentment, threats, defiance, 
taunts, vituperation—in short, whenever a spirit of conflict is 
present. Note repartee τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνείδιζ᾽ ois ἐμ᾽ εὑρήσεις μέγαν O. T. 
441; reproach Kpéovr’ ἐρώτα" τοῦδε yap σὺ κηδεμών Ant. 549; re- 
sentment μηδὲν ἐγκέλευ᾽ ayav P. V. 723; threat κάτω νυν ἐλθοῦσ᾽, εἰ 
φιλητέον, φίλει κείνους Ant. 524f. The concessive imperative 
often is negative in effect while positive in form; it repels the 
invader of a province not his own: δειπνεῖν pe δίδασκε Frogs 107; 
σὺ τἄξω πρᾶσσε I. A. 740; Μυρμιδόνεσσιν ἄνασσε Iliad 1,180. The 
stress in these cases is not on the verb; it is on the subject at 
Bacchae 496 αὐτὸς μ᾽ ἀφαιροῦ. 
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When the hearer is told to cease some activity, the effect is 
likely to be one of repression or rebuke. The hearer may defend 
himself by denying the fact: Soph., Hl. 396. I have found no 
case of a denial in the future. Assent to a positive command is 
found in either future or present, whether or no the aorist or 
present was used in the command: P. V. 609; Cyclops 568. The 
present negative indicative, however, in reply to a present pro- 
hibition, is not necessarily a denial with reference to the past; 
it may be a prompt consent as at J. T. 1474-1478, where Thoas 
replies by οὐχὶ θυμοῦμαι when Athena says, “ You must not be 
angry.” When the aorist is used with μή to stop an act that is 
going on, there is always a tone of tenderness, reassurance, or 
supplication. At And. 1077 Peleus is already falling when the 
chorus say μὴ πέσῃς, since they continue with the words ἔπαιρε 
σαυτόν. So the usual negative expressions, when fear and anxiety 
are present, are μὴ τρέσῃς, μὴ φροντίσῃς, μὴ ἐντραπῇς. ‘Tenderness 
is more likely to be effective than sternness in dispelling terror 
or worry. The phrase μὴ λέξης πέρα (Phil. 1275, 1286) is used 
like παῦσαι to stop an action that is going on. For good measure 
I include a case where a present prohibition clearly refers to 
something that has not happened yet. At Prometheus 684 f., Io 
says μηδὲ μ᾽ οἰκτίσας σύνθαλπε μύθοις ψευδέσιν. The warning against 
pity requires a resolute present. Gildersleeve allows the meaning 
“resist ” as well as “ desist” for the present prohibition.*’ 

General admonitions imply no reproach to any individual. It 
is tempting to assume that there is a shift from the monitory to 
the reassuring tone in the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 6, 25 
and 31) when Jesus begins an exhortation with μὴ μεριμνᾶτε and 
ends with μὴ μεριμνήσατε, “ why, you needn’t worry.” Itis possible, 
however, that this is merely an example of an aorist summing 
up the foregoing injunction (see p. 42). Where there is a shift 
from present to aorist, the aorist may frequently be felt as a 
. definite result of what goes before: τὴν θεὸν κόλαζε καὶ Διὸς 
κρείσσων γενοῦ 710. 948. When the aorist precedes the present, 
there is often a time sequence. The earlier act may be a pre- 
liminary condition, something that must be finished before the 
second act can begin. So 1. 7. 1387 λάβεσθε κώπης ῥόθιά τ’ 
ἐκλευκαίνετε. Again: Creon to Oedipus to’ ἀντάκουσον, Kata xpiv’ 


7B. L. Gildersleeve, Syntaw of Classical Greek, Part I, p. 164. 
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αὐτὸς μαθών O. T. 544. Compare Matthew 5, 24: πρῶτον διαλλάγηθι 
τῷ ἀδελφῷ Gov, Kal τότε ἐλθὼν πρόσφερε τὸ δῶρόν gov. We might 
just as well have a future indicative as the aorist imperative in 
θεῶ καὶ σκέψαι “ watch and see” (Wasps 1170). For a case where 
the aorist is used for no discoverable reason except that formally 
it follows the present as if it were a result, which it isn’t, note 
εὐστόμει Kal μηδὲν εἴπῃς φλαῦρον (Clouds 833 f.). I am unable to 
decide whether Helen in the words μὴ κτάνῃς pe, συγγίγνωσκε δέ 
(Tro. 1042 f.) is saying “ please don’t kill me, you must pardon 
me,” or whether the formal pattern is enough to justify the 
present when both verbs are suppliant in tone. I like to picture 
Helen in this scene as cool and insolent, begging pardon formally 
with no real terror. 

We arrive now at the field of downright hostility and defiance, 
examples of which are too easily found to need much emphasis. 
Even the weak may indulge in taunts, as Andromache does when 
Astyanax is ordered to be slain: ἀλλ᾽ ἄγετε, φέρετε, ῥίπτετ᾽, εἰ 
ῥίπτειν Soxei* δαίνυσθε τοῦδε σάρκας (Tro. 774 f.). Note the acerbity 
of tone at P.V. 1043-5; O. C. 1383; Ant. 83, 86; And. 260. 
Taunts come also from the stronger: ἐνταῦθα viv ὕβριζε P. V. 82; 
θανόντες ἤδη τἄμ᾽ ἀφαιρείσθων ὅπλα Ajax 100; Medea 1394-6. 
In altercations the present imperative is normally used; so 
Medea and Jason (Medea 600-626). When taunts are put in 
the aorist there is mockery or sarcasm in them. Given Antigone’s 
“fierce temper ” (λῆμ᾽ ὠμόν 471), it is not surprising that she 
will not allow Ismene the honor of dying with her. To Ismene 
death appears as an honor, a light thing: θανεῖν not θνήσκειν 545; 
compare Eur., Hip. 723. Antigone to be kind should have taken 
the offer seriously as a grievous thing, saying, as Orestes does to 
Pylades: μὴ σύνθνῃσκέ μοι (Or. 1075; compare Rhesus 870). In- 
stead Ismene’s offer is lightly rejected with scornful emphasis 
on the pronouns, but none on the verb: py ᾿᾽μοὶ θάνῃς σὺ κοινά, 
“Please, J don’t want your company in death.” There is irony 
again at 553: σῶσον σεαυτήν, “ please spare yourself.” An in- 
junction to the hearer to save himself is usually in the present, 
because coaxing is not needed. Curses of all sorts usually have 
the present imperative: ἀλλὰ κατ᾽ αἰθέρα ἀεὶ πτεροῖσι φορείσθω H. F. 
653 f. The stimulative aorist may be used in taunts: πράσσειν 
ἐτόλμας, TAO καὶ τὰ μὴ φίλα Hec. 1251; compare Held. 948. 
Even more grim in its polite irony is Achilles’ ἀλλὰ, φίλος, θάνε 
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καὶ σύ. τίη ὀλοφύρεαι οὕτως: (Iliad 21, 106), “but, my friend, 
won’t you die too? Why all this wailing?” When Achilles later 
says to the dead Hector: τέθναθι (Iliad 22, 365), he means, “1 
am not moved to wish that I had spared you.” The present 
would mean, “I am not moved to spare you.” A refusal to 
ask favors may also be implied in the present imperative indi- 
cating hostility: κτεῖν᾽, οὐ παραιτοῦμαί σε Held. 1026; μὴ θνῇσχ᾽ 
ὑπὲρ τοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρός Alc. 690. This last is also an example of quid 
pro quo or the fair bargain. 


3a. The aorist imperative has for the most part dramatic 
uses that are the counterpart of those of the present, and inevi- 
tably the two tenses have been discussed together. It seems 
wise, however, to present a reasoned account of the use of the 
aorist in the three tones: eagerness, tenderness, and supplication. 

A summons normally takes the aorist: δόμων ἔξω πέρασον, ὡς 
κλύῃς ἐμῶν λόγων I. A. 15333; ἀνοιξάτω τις Men., Hp. 6173; παῖ, παῖ, 
θύρας ἄκουσον ἑρκείας κτύπον Choe. 653. A single summons is 
usually enough and presents follow, as at Choe. 877-9. For the 
reverse case note Lys. 929, where the present is insistent. There 
is an ironical summons at Ag. 1671: κόμπασον θαρσῶν, “do crow 
unafraid ! ” 

The stimulative aorist is often used to stimulate attention. 
There is grave objection to the term “ hortatory ” as sometimes 
applied to the aorist, for the aorist, unlike the present, summons 
the hearer to do what he is not already doing. If ἄκουσον, for © 
instance, occurs in the course of a message, it implies that the 
hearer has ceased to listen: And. 1079. Aorists of verbs of 
speaking, hearing, seeing, learning, are common as an intro- 
duction to discourse or to new points of an argument. Verbs 
of knowing, pondering, etc., are put in the present imperative, 
unless the application is specific. In such cases any two aorists 
are likely to be nearer in meaning to each other than aorist and 
present of the same verb. The aorist calls for limited attention— 
brief, easy, or merely physical; the present demands mental 
activity and a more than superficial consideration. Inquisitors 
regularly prefix εἰπέ, φράσον, λέξον to their questions. The present 
is used before the question for permission, etc., and often when 
there is distaste or scorn for the expected answer. The chorus 
of the Bacchae rejoice at the death of Pentheus and ask for news 
with φράσον (1041); Agave says λέγε (1288). When Theseus 
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asks with εἰπέ for details of his son’s death (Hip. 1171), he ex- 
plains later (1258) that he was pleased at the time: compare 
Medea 1134; Soph., Hl. 671f. There is of course such a thing 
as eagerness to know bad news, and this is often stated: εἰπέ, 
καίπερ ov λέξων φίλα (Hec. 517); λέξον, Kei στένεις κακοῖς ὅμως 
Persae 295. The aorist may have a challenging tone that implies 
unwillingness or inability on the part of the hearer: κόμπασον 
γέρας καλόν (you can’t) Hum. 209; δίδαξον Soph., HI. 534; δεῖξον 
πρόσωπον (you don’t dare) Eur., Hip. 946; ἀλλὰ τί ἐχρῆν, εἴπατε 
Ach. 540. In Demosthenes the aorist imperative of δείκνυμι is 
almost exclusively used; the present would imply that the other 
side could produce a proof if they wanted to. 

Such words as ἄκουσον, θέασαι, σκέψασθε are very common in 
calling or recalling the attention of the hearer, usually to a new 
piece of information or argument. The aorist may imply that 
the hearer will be interested or that the proof will be self-evident: 
πρὸς τοῖσδε viv ἄκουσον ws φανῇς κακός, “besides these I have 
another argument to prove you base ” Hec. 1217; ἐπάκουσον καὶ 
μάθε, “just listen a moment to my tale and you will see,” so 
Jocasta eagerly at O.T. 708; βλέψον πρὸς τὰ ὄρη καὶ ide, “a 
glance at the mountains will show you,” Xen., Anab. 4, 1, 20; 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἄθρησον εἰ κατηργυρωμένος λέγω Ant. 1077. In general, 
ἄκουε, ὅρα, σκοπεῖτε are a Call for serious thought. The aorist is 
used for sensations, new ideas, and bursts of feeling. Editors 
should not take ὁρᾶτε as an imperative, for instance, at Soph., 
ΕἸ. 1228. I should take it as a question rather than as a 
declarative. So κλυών (“ hear,” not “attend”) at J.T. 1323. 
Even Prometheus, who commonly uses defiant presents, says to 
Hermes εἰσελθέτω oe, “ get awake to the fact” (1002). Even in 
the indicative this distinction may persist; at Bacchae 1113 
Pentheus ἐμάνθανε (“ realized,” not “ discovered ”) that his doom 
was near. At Wasps 1208 προσμάνθανε means “take some more 
lessons ”—in banquetry and conviviology. No doubt γνῶθι σαυτόν, 
“get acquainted with yourself,” is either an invitation or a 
challenge. Oceanus (P. V. 311) goes deeper with his γίγνωσκε 
σαυτὸν καὶ μεθάρμοσον τρόπους, “realize your condition and adopt 
new ways.” 

If a summons implies abnormality in the hearer’s conduct, it 
may be insulting: τόλμησον εἰπεῖν, εἰ φρονεῖς, ὅσ᾽ ἱστορῶ Trach. 
404; compare for comic effect Wasps 327; φρόνησον εὖ Ajax 371; 
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αὐτὴ δὲ νοῦν σχὲς ἀλλὰ τῷ χρόνῳ ποτέ Soph., Hl. 1013. The aorist is 
normal with ποτέ “ sometime ” “ at last.” A summons may be ad- 
dressed by the speaker to himself: viv δεῖξον Heracles at Alc. 838. 
The type “cry out ” is common: παιώνισον Sept. 268. An exhor- 
tation before the fight begins may use the aorist: Clouds 960. 
At Ach. 483 Dicaearchus exhorts himself πρόβαινε viv, ὦ θυμέ, 
“go marching on, my soul,” without effect. When he now 
resorts to aorists, it is not so much a summons as a coaxing 
entreaty. 

The challenge to a foe in argument has been mentioned. 
Challenges in combat can be found. The embattled women of 
the Lysistrata provoke their opponents: καὶ μὴν ἰδοὺ παταξάτω τις, 
ἅψαι μόνον Στρατυλλίδος τῷ δακτύλῳ προσελθών (362, 365) ; ψαῦσον 
γ᾽, tv’ εἰδῇς, καὶ πέλας πρόσελθέ μου And. 589; εἰ δ᾽ ἄγε μὴν πείρησαι, 
ἵνα γνώωσι καὶ οἵδε Iliad 1, 302. The aorist is used for invitations 
and suggestions that defer to the decision of the hearer: τεύχεα 
δ᾽ ἀλλήλοις ἐπαμείψομεν (Iliad 6, 230). While Athena represses 
Achilles (Iliad 1, 210), she uses the present. Her new sug- 
gestion ὀνείδισον is in the aorist. Note the suggestion of Silenus 
to Cyclops (313 f.) : παραινέσαι σοι βούλομαι. τῶν yap κρεῶν μηδὲν 
λίπης. This is the admonition of a craven flatterer and is 
naturally in the aorist. The remote warnings μὴ ἐλπίσῃς, μὴ 
νομίσῃς “don’t suppose for a minute,” “don’t let it enter your 
head ” are common. The interest of the speaker and the need 
of attracting attention are factors. Instead of φυλάσσου “ be on 
your guard ” Clytemnestra says to Orestes φύλαξαι μητρὸς ἐγκότους 
κύνας (Choe. 924), because she needs and wants to move him 
quickly. 

Even when advice is asked for and obedience promised, if 
there is conspicuous need for a change of conduct, the aorist 
may be used: ἐλθὼν κόρην μὲν ἐκ κατώρυχος στέγης aves, κτίσον δὲ 
τῷ προκειμένῳ τάφον Ant. 1101. This is almost supplication. 
When attention is concentrated on the completion of a desired 
act, the aorist is used, even though details are mentioned: γόου 
δὲ μηδὲν εἰσίτω δάκρυ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀστένακτος κἀδάκρυτος, εἴπερ εἶ τοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρός, 
ἔρξον Τταοῖν. 1200 f.; ay’ οὖν μ᾽, Ὀδυσσεῦ, καὶ διέργασαί μ᾽ ἄγων Hee. 
869, Interest in the accomplishment of an act regardless of the 
means produces the causative aorist: ἐκδίδαξαί τινα, “ get someone 
thoroughly instructed ” (Plato, Hp. 13, 360e). Verbs indicating 
mental activity appear in the aorist only when a definite object 
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or terminus is expressed or implied. So διάκρινον at Knights 
747 f.; διάλυσον Men., Hp. 11, where a definite verdict is re- 
quested ; ἐκφρόντισόν τι Clouds 695, where emphasis is laid on 
results. Sometimes the specific thing requested is thrown into 
relief by using a present imperative to indicate by contrast what 
is not asked for: ἐμοὶ od τῶν σῶν, Μενέλεως, μηδέν δίδου, a δ᾽ ἔλαβες 
ἀπόδος, “I’m not asking you to give me anything of yours, but 
to give me back what you took from me” (Or. 642 f.). Repres- 
sion along other lines may add to a positive command: ἀπόκριναι--- 
μὴ λέγ᾽ ἄλλα 1. A. 1133, 1135. Specific orders to servants are 
usually in the aorist, while commands involving a journey or 
indefinite activity take the present. There is a good illustration 
of the effect on the tense of the kind of act ordered at Birds 
837-843: ἄγε νυν σὺ μὲν βάδιζε πρὸς τὸν ἀέρα Kal τοῖσι τειχίζουσι 
παραδιακόνει, χάλικας παραφόρει, πηλὸν ἀποδὺς ὄργασον, λεκάνην 
ἀνένεγκε, κατάπεσ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς κλίμακος, φύλακας κατάστησαι, τὸ πῦρ 
ἔγκρυπτ᾽ ἀεὶ, κωδωνοφορῶν περίτρεχε καὶ κάθευδ᾽ ἐκεῖ, κήρυκα δὲ πέμψον. 
In such orders, as in laws and in commands of a recognized 
superior, dramatic considerations are practically non-existent. 
The aorist is used when the speaker would show unusual 
generosity or willingness: χρῆσαι κακοῖσι τοῖς ἐμοῖς I. T. 1034; 
τάξον μ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλέως καὶ στρατοῦ κατὰ στόμα Rhesus 491; P. V. 780; 
ἀπόκτεινόν μ᾽ ἄγων Frogs 617; Soph., O. T. 606; Clouds 456. The 
fair, not generous, proposal has the present: κλῆρον τίθεσθε παῖδ᾽ 
ὅτου θανεῖν χρεών. ἐν ἴσῳ yap ἦν τόδε I. A. 1198 f. Proposed bargains 
sometimes combine a concessive present with a suppliant aorist: 
κτεῖνόν με παίδων πάρος---τἄλλα δ᾽ 7 πρόθυμος εἶ πρᾶσσε H. Κ΄. 322, 326. 
More often the speaker puts his concession in the future indicative 
and his stipulation in the present: J. A. 336; Iliad 22, 259. For 
the present imperative in both parts of the bargain see Medea 313 f. 
Where a limited concession is made, the type “ you must do the 
rest ” has the present imperative: Medea 729; Hec. 861. If the 
hearer’s part of the bargain must be performed first, the aorist 
is used: ἀπότεισον ἀργύριον Plato, Rep. 337d; σὺ δὲ σύνθεο καί μοι 
ὄμοσσον Lliad 1, 16; πίστιν ἀλλήλοις δότε Lys. 1185; Hecl. 1080-8. 


3b. Since the interest of the speaker is shown by the aorist, 
that tense is particularly appropriate where excitement, welcome, 
and tenderness are to be shown.’® Even death may be welcome: 


18H. Elmer in “The Latin Prohibitives,’ Proc. Am. Philol. Ass., 
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ἐλθέτω μόρος, πρὸ κοίτας γαμηλίου τυχών Ae., Supp. 804f. The 
warmth of Clytemnestra’s greeting to Achilles (J. A. 881 1.) is 
undisguised : μεῖνον. δεξιὰν σύναψον. Helen shows heartfelt kind- 
ness to a wanderer: εἴσελθε καὶ λουτρῶν τύχε ἐσθῆτά τ᾽ ἐξάλλαξον 
Helen 1296 ἢ, Children and the old are likely to be addressed 
with tender aorists. Admonitions are likely to follow in the 
case of children: Ajax 1171 f.; 1180f.; O.C. 1104-15; Medea 
1070. Heracles (H.F. 621-8) first exhorts his children with 
the present, then, realizing that theirs is no ordinary emotion, 
uses the tender aorist in an effective scene. Creusa’s servant 
uses the comforting aorist to her, though he is enjoining her to 
desist: μήπω στενάξῃς Ion 769; compare Tro. 458, where Cas- 
sandra comforts Hecuba with an aorist. We often find μὴ σαυτὸν 
προδῷς as at Thes. 210. The chorus of the Agamemnon use the 
comforting aorist (1071) to Cassandra; not so Clytemnestra 
(1035, 1039, 1059), though she is deferential enough to Aga- 
memnon (aorists at 931, 937, 943). In general, the hidden foe 
uses the aorist until he is unmasked. So Creon to Oedipus (0. C. 
741, 757, then in contrast 836, 839). So Lichas, when he 
attempts to deceive Deianeira by feigned innocence at T'rach. 434. 
The gentleness of the lady appears in her use of the aorist py 
ἐκκλέψῃς λόγον. She turns the deserved rebuke into an entreaty. 
Dionysus lures Pentheus on with an aorist (Bac. 821). So 
Electra entices Hermione to her doom with aorists (Or. 1337, 
1341). Observe the ironic technique of Socrates in his con- 


XXIV (1893), pp. vi-xii, notes that the perfect is accompanied by emo- 
tion. See also A.J. P., XV (1894), pp. 133-153. It is not impossible 
that we may have here a feature of Latin comedy that is derived from 
the Greek original. I have not seen M. M. McElwain, The Imperative 
in Plautus, Diss. Cornell, 1910. 

J. Donovan in Class. Rev., XX (1895), pp. 145-149, effectively dis- 
poses of the rule that still disfigures our Greek schoolbooks and works 
of reference, namely, that the aorist refers to a single act and the 
present to habitual or continued action. He cites several prohibitions 
with the aorist that mean “never do this.” They are what I call 
remote warnings: ‘don’t some day forget and do this.” The same 
writer in the same volume (page 61) has some remarks on the impera- 
tive, and on pp. 289-293, 342-346, 444-447, he discusses “German 
Opinion on Greek Jussives.” Not knowing Russian, I cannot discuss 
his equation of the Greek present with the Slavic continuative forms. 
It is unlikely that usage in any two languages would be exactly the 


same. 
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versation with Glaucon (Xen., Mem. 3, 6). At the beginning 
there is just the right tone of deferential interest: μὴ τοίνυν 
ἀποκρύψῃς ἀλλ᾽ εἶπον ἡμῖν (3). When Socrates unmasks -his 
batteries, he uses monitory presents (16-18). For open flattery, 
wheedling, and coaxing the aorist is used: φάγε τουτί, ἔντραγε 
τουτί Wasps 611 f.; μὴ ᾽πολακτίσῃς λέχος τὸ Ζηνός, ἀλλ᾽ ἔξελθε P. V. 
651 f.; Lys. 873-923. The polite or submissive aorist needs no 
further illustration. 


ὃς. The use of the aorist in prayer and supplication is too 
common to require illustration. At Thes. 65, Euripides uses an 
aorist to Agathon’s servant, who replies, “ Entreaty isn’t neces- 
sary; he’s coming out soon anyway.” ‘The forms πρὸς θεῶν and 
ἱκετεύω may be used like their English counterparts in rebukes 
that are prayers only in form: ‘ABpdrovov, ἱκετεύω σε, μὴ μ᾽ ἀναπ- 
tépov, “ Habrotonon, I implore you, you mustn’t excite me” 
(Men., Hp. 590). Often the warning aorist is stronger than the 
present because of its emotional tone, showing a strong distaste 
for something that is to be kept at a distance: 7 γυνὴ δ᾽ ἀπελθέτω 
Alc. 11043 μηδέ σε κινησάτω τις, “let no one budge you” Ajax 
1180 f.; μὴ ψαύσῃ τις J. A. 1559. There is supplication in the 
appeal of Andromache’s maid: μηδὲν τοῦτ᾽ ὀνειδίσῃς ἐμοί And. 88; 
she could hardly use the present without impropriety, for that 
would involve self-assertion in face of her mistress. The intimate 
and emotional tone of Jesus’ discourses is often lost in transla- 
tion because distinctions of tense in the imperative cannot be 
rendered: μὴ ὀμόσαι ὅλως, “not to take an oath at all.” 

There is sometimes irony or sarcasm in a supplicating aorist. 
Oceanus does not need to be coaxed to do nothing at P. V. 334; 
he is famous for doing nothing anyway. So Hermes’ request 
of Prometheus at P. V. 951 to save him trouble, as if his ease 
was the most important thing in the world, betrays him as the 
saucy errand-boy that he is. Athena’s cruelty to Ajax comes 
out strongly when she pretends to beg for mercy for the captive 
chiefs: μὴ aixion (Ajax 111). So Clytemnestra to Agamemnon: 
μὴ κάμῃς λέγων, “ please don’t tire yourself explaining” (J. A. 
1143). 

A word may be said about some equivalents of the imperative. 
The negative future indicative exerts strong pressure whether 
it is used by a bully or by a suppliant: O. T. 1154; Clouds 1298; 
Orestes 1846: Bacchae 253 f.; H. Κ΄. 1048-54; Alc. 794-6. The 
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potential optative may be used in any situation where a non- 
committal hint or signal to act is possible. It excludes all 
dramatic expression, since it is quite impassive: Choe. 105, 108, 
513; Phil. 674. The hortatory subjunctive has the same dis- 
tinctions of tense-meaning as the imperative. The present 
indicates obligation or decision, the aorist doubt or emotion. 
The deliberative subjunctive, being the interrogative form of 
hortatory subjunctive and imperative, is similar. The present 
means, “ what shall we do, what is our decision.” The aorist is 
rather, “ what can we do.” This is a field, however, for further 
study.*® 

If my article succeeds in provoking further study in the whole 
field of dramatic implication, it will be sufficiently justified. It 
is intended as an introduction, not as anything definitive.”° I 
hope nevertheless that the main distinctions that I have drawn 
in the course of my analysis will be found to hold. At any rate 
it seems certain that to some extent at least the tone and purpose 
of the speaker are an important factor in determining the tense 
of the imperative. 

L. A. Post. 
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19 ἘῸΓ one kind of deliberative subjunctive see A. R. Anderson, 
“ Repudiative Questions in Greek Drama and in Plautus and Terence,” 
Trans. Am. Philol. Ass., XLIV (1913), pp. 43-64. The deliberative 
subjunctive serves as the interrogative form of the imperative and of 
the hortatory subjunctive. Where an imperative is queried, the tense 
of the subjunctive is that of the preceding imperative. 

5301 have not had access to the following: J. Flagg, Outlines of the 
temporal and modal Principles of Attic Prose, Berkeley, Cal., 1893; 
Sergius Sobolewski, Syntawis Aristophaneae Capita Selecta, Mosquae, 
1891; Konrad Ziegler, De precationum apud graecos formis quaestiones 
selectae, Breslau, 1905; H. Kluge, Syntawis Graecae Quaestiones Selectae, 
Diss. Berlin, 1911 (on ἄγε, φέρε, ἰδού, ἴθι, ete.); ἘΠ. Hermann, “ Aspekt 
und Aktionsart,” Nachr. gétt. Gesellschaft (1933), pp. 470-480; Arvid 
Svenson, Zum Gebrauch der erzihlenden Tempora im Griechischen, Lund, 
Gleerup, 1930; K. Kunst, “Die Aktionsarten in ihrer wechselseitigen 
Beziehungen,” Z. f. dst. Gym., LX (1909), pp. 683-704, 865-885. 
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NOTES ON THE LAWS OF MOTION IN ARISTOTLE. 


I 


Aristotle’s philosophy of nature is basically concerned with the 
subject of motion and change in the broadest sense. The treat- 
ment is, in latter-day terminology, metaphysical, and the cul- 
mination is the theory of the prime mover. Yet in the course of 
the rearing of the metaphysical structure arguments are intro- 
duced from time to time that are based on what may be called 
“laws of motion,” statements of quantitative relations, equa- 
tions, in which Aristotle describes phenomena of nature, for it 
is in the phenomena of nature that Aristotle seeks to ground his 
philosophy and his science. These equations of Aristotle are in 
certain ways erroneous, if we may judge by the results of modern 
science. They may even be said, in a sense, to be not really es- 
sential to the Aristotelian system, as a philosophical system, but 
they do reflect, however imperfectly, the state of scientific thought 
in an important school of antiquity, and have had an historical 
importance which it would be difficult to exaggerate. It will 
prove instructive to reexamine the passages in which Aristotle 
sets forth these “laws” of motion, particularly in the sphere 
which we call dynamics, to consider to what extent they are com- 
parable to the analogous formulations of subsequent science, and 
to try to grasp the basic causes of error, that we may the better 
evaluate the achievement of Aristotelian science. Uncritical 
evaluations, neglectful of the historical researches of the last 
fifty years, are still most common; ? in fact, the sharpest diver- 
gence on some points is found even among such skilled investi- 
gators as Mach, Duhem, Boutroux, Milhaud, Cornford, Carteron, 
and others, as we shall see. 

Are we permitted to impute any science of mechanics to Aris- 
totle? Why were the Greeks, whose genius was so successful in 
a deductive science like mathematics or in the descriptive and 
classificatory aspects of biology, unable to achieve more in com- 
bining observation and deduction in physics, and particularly in 
dynamics? Were the Greek philosophers and scientists not fun- 
damentally interested in change as a series of quantitatively 


1See, for example, C. T. Chase, A History of Experimental Physics 
(New York, 1932), p. 15, and H. T. Briscoe, The Structure and Proper- 
ties of Matter (New York, 1935), pp. 6-9. 
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measureable phenomena or in the formulation of such quantita- 
tive relationships but rather in purely qualitative aspects of mat- 
ter and change? Did the essentially qualitative treatment of 
matter which entailed for Aristotle and others a cleavage between 
what they called natural and unnatural motion and between sub- 
lunary and supralunary phenomena constitute the barrier to 
fruitful science? Was it inaccurate observation which led to the 
Aristotelian principle that a constant force produces a uniform 
velocity (rather than a uniform acceleration), or was it too slav- 
ish an adherence to observation? Was the cause of the failure the 
essential complexity of physical phenomena which required for 
successful handling a degree of analysis and of abstraction un- 
attained by Aristotle? Are we permitted, in any sense, to see in 
his work an attempt at what we should today call theoretical 
physics, that is, a deductive body of quantitative propositions 
based on postulates suggested by experience? These are some of 
the questions on which my discussion will bear. 

It is impossible to understand Aristotle’s treatment of motion 
except in connection with his metaphysical system. The kinds of 
motion, motion as a bridge between the potential and the actual, 
the relation of matter, form, and substance, the doctrine of 
causes, the qualitative differentiation of the four terrestrial ele- 
ments and of the celestial element, the bearing of these differ- 
ences on the natural motion of the elements (i. e. the doctrine of 
the heavy and the light, and of natural places), the theory of the 
formation and of the natural motion of compounds, the doctrine 
of unnatural or forced motion, the finiteness of the universe, the 
doctrine of time, space, and the void, the ultimate deduction of 
a prime mover—this background must be kept in mind through- 
out the whole discussion of the “laws” of motion. But if this 
is done and the particular context of each passage is noted, and 
if we are careful not to read into the language of Aristotle ideas 
which such words as “ force,” “ mass,” etc. have attained in the 
subsequent course of history, I think we may fairly examine those 
quantitative formulations to which I have referred. 


II 


In the case of external forces acting upon bodies (i. e. what 
Aristotle calls forced or unnatural motion, as opposed to a case 
of natural motion such as the free fall of a heavy body toward its 
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natural place) Aristotle states in numerous passages a law of 
proportionality connecting the force applied, the weight moved, 
and the time required for the force to move the weight a given 
distance. I cite typical examples. 


I. (a) “If, then, a mover A has moved a body B a distance 
C in time D, the same force (δύναμις) A will, in the same time, 
move half of B double the distance C, and 

(b) A will move half of B the distance C in half the time 

(c) If a given force (δύναμις) moves a given <weight> a 
given distance in a given time, <it will move the weight) half 
the distance in half the time,” and 

(d) Half the force (ἰσχύς) will move half <the weight> the 
given distance in the given time. Thus, let E be half of force 
(δυνάμεως) A, and Z be half of <weight> B; the ratio of force 
(ἰσχύς) to weight (βάρος) is in both cases the same, so that the 
respective forces will move the respective weights the same dis- 
tance in the same time” (Physics VII, 5, 249 b 30-250 ἃ 10). 


II. (In the course of the refutation of the possibility of a 
body of infinite extension) (a) “Let it be assumed that the 
smaller and the larger <weights> are acted upon in shorter and 
in longer time, respectively, by the same <force>, the weights 
being in proportion to the time” De Caelo I, 7, 25a 32-275b 
2). 

(b) “Let an equal <force> produce an equal alteration in 
an equal time, a'smaller <force> a smaller alteration in the same 
time, a greater <force> a greater alteration, the alterations in 
the last two cases being to each other as the greater <force> to 
the smaller” (De Caelo I, 7, 275a 7-10).° 

(c) “For the greater <force> was assumed <to effect a given 
alteration> in a shorter time” (De Caelo I, %, 2%5a 20-21). 


III. (In the course of the argument that the prime mover is 


* This clause may be considered also as part of the protasis. 

5. Although alteration alone is mentioned here, the applicability of 
the principles to the other types of motion, i.e. increase and decrease, 
and locomotion, is indicated in De Caelo I, 7, 274b 34—275a 13. In 
Physics VII, 5, 250a 28—250b 6 not only is the applicability of the 
proportions to all types of motion set forth but the proportionalities 
are given in extenso. 
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without magnitude, since infinite extension is impossible and in- 
finite force cannot reside in a finite magnitude) 


(a) “For if a given <force produces a movement> in a 
given time, a greater <force will produce the movement> in a 
lesser, but definite, time, in inverse proportion ” (Physics VIII, 
10, 266b 17-19; the same principle is applied in 10-12). 

(0) “ For the greater <weight> is moved in greater <time>” 
(Physics VIII, 10, 266a 18). 

(c) “For let it be assumed that the greater force (δύναμις) 
is that which always produces a given effect in less time, as in 
heating, sweetening, hurling, or moving in general” (Physics 
VIII, 10, 266a 26-28). 


IV. (In the course of an argument that all bodies have finite 
weight or lightness) “'The smaller and the lighter body will be 
moved further by the same force (δυνάμεως) <in a given time> 
... for the speed of the smaller body will be to that of the larger 
as the larger body is to the smaller” (De Caelo III, 2, 301b 
4-5, 11-13). 

In addition to these passages, what really amounts to a defi- 
nition of average velocity in terms of distance traversed and time 
required is frequently referred to by Aristotle.* 

The passages I have cited above may be considered from vari- 
ous points of view. But first, perhaps, reference should be made 
to a view such as that of Carteron,® that the character of Aris- 
totle’s formulations precludes our considering them as indicative 
of anything like a science of mechanics, that the concept of force, 
for Aristotle, remains essentially a qualitative concept,® that 


* E.g. throughout the discussion in Physics VI, 2, 233a 31-b 15. See 
also VI, 4, 235a 20-22 and VI, 7, 237b 23-28. 

5 Henri Carteron, La Notion de Force dans le Systéme d’Aristote 
(Paris, 1923), passim, but particularly pp. 1-32. 

ὁ Those who stress the distinction between quantitative and qualita- 
tive interests often set up what is essentially a false distinction. Aris- 
totle, for example, seeks at times to treat qualitative differences quan- 
titatively (Physics VIII, 10, 266a 26-28). That he does not succeed 
better is evidence not of a lack of interest in such quantitative treat- 
ment but of an inability to deal with certain matters without the proper 
groundwork, i.e. without precise methods of ordering qualitative differ- 
ences. What is manifested in phenomena are complexes of qualities, 
and science progresses when it is able to abstract from such complexes 
one quality for special consideration, and is able then to find some 
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force is inherent in substances and inseparable from them, that 
the passages in which force is considered quantitatively and as 
productive of motion in a body external to it are tentative and not 
really essential, that the proportions are to be treated not as pre- 
cise mathematical relations, but as merely suggestive of the idea 
that the greater force produces the greater effect, in short that 
there is no precise idea in Aristotle of velocity, of kinematics, of 
the distinction of statics and dynamics. If Carteron means that 
there is no definitive system of mechanics, or that the concepts 
are not those of modern science, or that the purpose of Aristotle 
is something quite different from the purpose of one who to-day 
writes a textbook on physics or on mechanics, he is quite right. 
But, even if it be granted that these ideas are a subordinate 
element in the Aristotelian system, they can not be dismissed 
entirely, for they do represent an early attempt at the quantita- 
tive formulation of the phenomena of dynamics.” The language 
in which Aristotle speaks of velocity and of force in the sense 
Of δύναμις ποιητική, quite external to the body moved, is unequiv- 
ocal, and conclusive against Carteron’s extreme view. 

In the Newtonian system the fundamental postulate is the 
continuance of a body in its state of rest or in rectilinear motion 
of uniform velocity (the principle of inertia) unless—here I 
shall use the popular expression *—it is acted upon by a force, 
in which case the rate of change of its momentum is proportional 
to the force impressed, the change taking place in the direction in 
which such force is impressed. . This is to assert that force is pro- 
portional to the product of mass ὃ and acceleration, in other words 


means (e.g. the thermometer or the spectroscope) of reducing the con- 
sideration of the quality in question (which may be, itself, non-additive) 
to a metric basis. 

*The Mechanica is generally held to be not by Aristotle, but to repre- 
sent ideas current in the Peripatetic School at that time. It is con- 
cerned at many points with problems growing out of the principles set 
forth in the passages I have cited. The theory of the lever is developed 
from dynamical postulates in a manner analogous to that in which 
modern mechanics derive both dynamics and statics from one set of 
assumptions. 

5 Τὺ is customary to avoid the “anthropomorphic” connotation in 
this use of the term “ force,” and to consider the latter as a convenient 
term for the product of the mass and the acceleration, the units being 
properly chosen. I do not speak here of relativity physics. 
®*The notion of “mass” as separate from that of “weight” need 
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that a uniformly accelerated motion is produced during the ap- 
plication of a constant force. From this postulate is deduced 
a remarkable body of propositions in accordance with which the 
observed movements of bodies in nature may, within limits, be 
described. The system is based upon equations representing what 
is never realized in nature, the motion of an ideal body without 
friction in a medium devoid of resistance, encountering no force 
whatever except the single force under consideration. 

Two millennia of scientific thought after Aristotle’s day were 
required before the degree of abstraction necessary to arrive at a 
clear understanding of the principle of inertia could be 
achieved.2° The Aristotelian formulations do, however, reach 
a certain degree of abstraction in removing from consideration, 
as irrelevavt, differences in the bodies moved other than weight 
(and, by implication, shape), by considering the medium as per- 
fectly continuous and homogeneous, which it never is in nature, 
and most of all by defining force, at least in one sense, quantita- 
tively in terms of the effect produced. Aristotle does not com- 
pletely pass to the ideal case, the only one upon which a fruitful 
science of dynamics could be based, the case in which a single 
force is isolated for separate consideration ; his view of the basic 
case of motion does not eliminate the resistance of the medium, 
does not eliminate friction, and involves, therefore, intricate 
complexes of force which are not analyzed into separate com- 
ponents. The failure to make this analysis renders fruitful ad- 
vance in dynamics impossible. This complex case of motion is, 
in fact, that which is observed in nature; it is not insufficient ob- 
servation of nature, but insufficient abstraction from the phe- 
nomena of nature that paralyzes the Aristotelian dynamics. For 
Aristotle, therefore, as reference to the passages cited above will 


not detain us; in connection with the dynamical equations of Aristotle 
we may equally well speak in terms of weight. The distinction is no 
sudden appearance in Newton: see G. Vailati, “ Sullo Sviluppo Storico 
della Distinzione tra ‘ Peso’ e ‘ Massa,’” Archiv fiir die Geschichte der 
Naturwissenschaften, I (1908), pp. 48-51. 

10 See e.g. E. Wohlwill, “ Die Entdeckung des Beharrungsgesetzes,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, XIV (1883), 
pp. 365-410, XV (1884), pp. 70-135, 337-383; E. Mach, The Science of 
Mechanics (Eng. trans., Chicago, 1919), passim; P. Duhem, “De 
PAccélération Produite par une Force Constante,” Congrés International 
de Philosophie, II (1904), pp. 859-914. 
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show, a constant force will produce during the time of its appli- 
cation not a uniformly accelerated motion but a motion of uni- 
form velocity, and, conversely, a changing velocity will imply a 
changing force, not a constant force. 

Aristotle, however, did take an abortive step toward a law 
of inertia. In the course of his argument against the existence of 
the void he adopts the axiom that the times required for a body 
to traverse a given distance in various media are proportional to 
the respective densities 11 of the media (Physics IV, 8, 215a 31- 
215b 12).12 But the void is of no density ; hence the velocity of a 
body moving through it would be greater than any assignable 
quantity, and all bodies would move with equal speed through it, 
since there is nothing in the void to hinder one body more than 
another. The impossibility of assuming an infinite velocity in a 
finite universe leads to the argument showing that the assump- 
tion of a finite velocity of motion in the void would make it pos- 
sible for a body to traverse a void or a plenum at equal speeds. 
This dilemma is one of the arguments which Aristotle uses 
against those who assume a void.'* 

Had Aristotle correctly considered resistance as a term to be 


subtracted from velocity under ideal conditions ** rather than as 


11 The notion of density is considered quantitatively in Physics IV, 
8, 215b 8, but precisely on what basis is not declared, unless the propo- 
sition there set forth be itself considered as a definition of the measure 
of density. Density based on weight per unit of volume seems not to 
have been in Aristotle’s thought in this particular connection, although, 
as we shall see in the discussion of freely falling bodies, there are in 
other passages vague indications of a notion of specific gravity. 

12 Though the argument is at first concerned with the natural fall of 
heavy bodies in media, its applicability to other types of locomotion is 
indicated (216a 20). 

18 For a criticism of this type of argument see G. Milhaud, “ Aristote 
et les Mathématiques,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, IX 
(1903), pp. 367-392. But the fundamental error is not, as Milhaud 
seems to think, in the reasoning, but in the assumption, without restric- 
tions, of velocity as inversely proportional to the density of the medium 
(so H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy [Balti- 
more, 1935], p. 152, and, not so clearly, W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Physics 
[Oxford, 1936], p. 61). 

14 As did Philoponus, Commentaria in Aristotelis Physicorum Libros, 
pp. 680-682 (Vitelli); see P. Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde (Paris, 
1913), I, pp. 351-371. But Philoponus held that, if there were a void, 
bodies would not fall in it with equal velocity. On the other hand, the 
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a factor by which to divide the velocity under ideal conditions, 
and had he therefore been able to assume as the ideal condition, 
not necessarily as an entity of nature but as a limiting case for 
the purposes of a mathematical treatment of motion,’ a medium 
devoid of resistance, he could then have deduced that all heavy 
bodies fall naturally in this ideal medium with equal and finite 
speed; in short he could have deduced a principle of inertia. 
Such a principle of inertia for just such a medium he formulated 
precisely enough,’® only to reject it; from this a sound deductive 
science of dynamics would not have been a far step. But Aristo- 
tle would not approach the problem by way of a hypothetical lim- 
iting case; his logic was concerned only with finite classes of ex- 
isting things. This shows itself in his horror of the indefinite in 
nature, and in the rejection of the void and of the infinite of ex- 
tension. For the same reason he was not primarily interested in 
a mathematical treatment of physical phenomena, though he does 
take tentative steps along these lines. 

But the rejection of the void not only as an entity in nature 
but as a help for a mathematical science of motion, as well as the 
adoption of the principle that the speed of a body varied inversely 
as the density of the medium, made impossible a successful treat- 


ment of dynamics. Resistance of the medium was viewed as 
a deterrent to motion, in the same sense as increasing weight of 
a body to be moved by external force, and was consequently in- 
cluded in the rules of proportionality, so that, for Aristotle, the 
average velocity of a body acted upon by a force varied directly 
as the force and inversely as the product of the weight moved and 


atomists (and perhaps, too, Straton of Lampsacus), whose basic assump- 
tions would seem to promise most for a fruitful science of dynamics, 
did not treat quantitatively with any success the factors involved. 

16] have in mind the assumption, as a limiting case, of a medium 
devoid of resistance in a manner analogous to Aristotle’s assumption 
in geometry of the possibility of indefinite extension (Physics III, 8, 
207b 27-34), despite his denial of both the actual and the potential 
infinite of extension. But with Aristotle the science of mechanics could 
not be sufficiently divorced from nature, to put the case paradoxically, 
to be fruitful. 

16 Physics IV, 8, 215a 19-22: “ Further, no one would be able to say 
why a body, set in motion <in the void>, would stop at any place, for 
why should it stop in one place rather than in another? Hence, a body 
must either remain at rest or be moved ad infinitum unless something 
stronger obstructs it.” 
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the density of the medium. The failure to consider the resistance 
offered by friction and by the medium as a term to be subtracted 
from velocity under specified conditions rather than as a factor of 
proportionality resulted in inconsistencies in the system of Aris- 
totle which could be remedied only by express amendment. Thus, 
a rigid application of Aristotle’s theory would demand that, what- 
ever be the ratio of the factors tending to promote motion to those 
tending to oppose it, the velocity could never be zero so long as 
any force, however small, was applied to a body. Aristotle, know- 
ing empirically that, unless the force was large enough, there was 
no motion, was constrained to amend his laws of proportionality 
(Physics VII, 5, 250a 12-19) so that motion of translation is 
asserted only in the case where the ratio of the moving force to 
the weight moved is not less than a definite quantity. This idea 
is extended (250b 2-5) to cover other types of motion.*” 
Various reasons are assigned for the failure of Aristotelian 
dynamics. In one sense it is true that the differentiation of na- 
tural and unnatural motion and the distinction between the mo- 
tion of terrestrial elements and the motion of the celestial ele- 
ment contributed to the failure.*® Such a classification tended to 
restrict the search for analogies which facilitate discoveries in 
science. It was the motion of the heavenly bodies that gave the 


17 A similar proviso is implied in connection with the resistance of 
the medium; otherwise Aristotle’s theory may be interpreted as requir- 
ing that if wood, for example, falls with a given velocity in air, it falls 
with a lesser velocity in water but does not rise (see Galileo, Dialogues 
Concerning Two New Sciences [Eng. trans., New York, 1914], p. 66). 
Of course, Aristotle intended that the formulation should hold only if 
a body is known to fall in both media that are being compared. Hence, 
we may consider as implied: “If A falls through medium B with 
velocity C, it does not follow that A will fall through a medium twice 
as dense as B with velocity C/2; it may not fall in the new medium 
at all.” 

On the passage referred to above, Physics VII, 5, 250a 12-19, see 
F. M. Cornford’s discussion in The Classical Quarterly, XXVI (1932), 
pp. 52-54, and Ross, op. cit., ad loc. Regardless of the precise reading, 
the point of the passage is clear. It is to be understood, of course, 
that, where the weight may be separated into parts each of which may 
be moved by the force, the proviso is unnecessary (cf. 250a 25-28). 

18 See G. Lewes, Aristotle (London, 1864), p. 125; P. Boutrouwx, 
“Histoire des Principes de la Dynamique avant Newton,” Revue de 
Métaphysique et Morale, XXVIII (1921), pp. 661-663; Ross, op cit., 
Ρ. 33. 
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most striking confirmation of the principle of inertia to those 
who first based their systems on this principle in the seventeenth 
century. At the same time it should be remembered that a per- 
fectly consistent science of dynamics might still retain the Aris- 
totelian distinction between natural and unnatural motion. For 
it will not affect a mathematical theory of motion whether the fall 
of a heavy body and the rise of a light body be referred to an 
internal striving on the part of the body to unite itself with its 
kind and to actualize its potentiality, or this motion be referred 
to a force external to the body. As a matter of fact, the ten- 
dency of the last fifty years has been to remove from physics any 
idea of force other than as a mathematical symbol for the prod- 
uct of mass and acceleration, and, more recently, to view in the 
fall of a heavy body its natural behavior in a region where the 
presence of matter involves a type of space which makes this the 
natural course of action. Certain it is that the cause of the fail- 
ure of Aristotelian dynamics was not the absence of accurate 
measuring instruments; 13 Aristotle’s instruments were the equal 
of Galileo’s. Again, to view as the cause of that failure the error, 
from our point of view, of Aristotle’s assumption of force as pro- 
portional to average velocity 7° is to mistake a symptom for a 
cause. Nor is the fundamental cause the denial of the void in 
nature. The cause is rather an adherence to the phenomena of 
nature so close as to prevent the abstraction therefrom of the 
ideal case, where a single force is isolated for separate treatment. 


19 As held 6. g. by A. Fréhlings, Die Begriffe “Dynamis” und 
“ Energie’ bei Aristoteles und die moderne physikalischen Begriffe der 
Kraft und Energie (Koblenz, 1929), p. 48. On the Greeks as accurate 
observers of nature, see W. A. Heidel, The Heroic Age of Science (Balti- 
more, 1933), Chap. V. 

It is, in a sense, true that Greek science of the fifth and fourth 
centuries was not so much concerned with quantitative laws of temporal 
succession as with qualitative aspects of nature, and was content to 
consider motion from the point of view of general maxims (e.g. “ like 
tends toward like”). On this matter F. M. Cornford has written most 
interestingly (The Laws of Motion in Ancient Thought [Cambridge, 
1931]). But is it not precisely in Aristotle that we see a marked effort 
away from this and toward a quantitative treatment of all the aspects 
of motion? See also n. 6, above. 

20This is the view of A. E. Haas, “Die Grundlagen der antiken 
Dynamik,” Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, I (1908), 


pp. 43-44. 
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It is this which prevents Aristotle from arriving at a fruitful 
principle of inertia.”* 


III 


Some features of Aristotle’s quantitative formulations cited 
above (under I) may now be considered from the point of view of 
the measure of force of which the passages constitute a definition. 
In Aristotle, forced motion involves the application of the force 
throughout the whole duration of the motion.2? Thus, in the 
case of a missile, where we should consider the motive force as 
ended when the original agent loses physical contact, Aristotle 
considers the air set in motion by the original force at the pro- 
jection of the missile as continuing to act upon the missile. The 
theory of projectiles must, then, be formulated on the basis of 
the Aristotelian principle that the mover and the moved must 
always be in contact. Aristotle, however, has no extended quanti- 
tative treatment of the precise rate at which the effect of the 
original force is lost; he merely gives an account of the stages 
by which the missile comes to rest,?* or passes from a forced mo- 
tion to a natural downward motion. This being the case, when 
we come to compare the modern formulations of the effect and 
the measure of force, we shall consider only the case where a 
single agent acts continuously during the whole course of the 
motion.** 

Now the four propositions of Aristotle cited above under I 
may be taken as typical. They may be stated as follows: 


*1The fruitfulness consists in the ability to deduce new significant 
propositions and to predict phenomena of nature with greater accuracy. 
It is in this sense that, though theoretical dynamics no longer reifies 
the notion of “ force,” a theory assuming the proportionality of force to 
acceleration is incomparably superior to one like Aristotle’s, which 
assumes the proportionality of force to velocity (see e.g. B. Russell, 
The Analysis of Matter [London, 1927], p. 161; H. Poincaré, Science 
and Hypothesis [New York, 1905], pp. 67-78). 

22 See Physics VII, ὃ, 244a 3-245b 2. 

28 See Physics VIII, 10, 267a 2-12. 

24Tt is to be noted, however, that the case of hurling is included in 
Physics VIII, 10, 266a 26-28. The implication is that a force twice as 
great sends the missile a given distance in half the time. For certain 
features of Aristotle’s theory of projectiles, see my note in Classical 
Weekly, XXIX (1936), pp. 93-96. 
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If force A moves weight B a distance C in time D, then 
I (a) force A moves weight B/2 a distance 2C in time D, 

I (b) force A moves weight B/2 a distance C in time D/2, 

I (c) force A moves weight B a distance C/2 in time D/2, 

I (d) force A/2 moves weight B/2 a distance C in time D. 


In considering wherein the Aristotelian methods and results 
differ from those in the modern treatment of the case of the 
vertical lifting of weights or the hauling of weights over hori- 
zontal or up inclined surfaces, we shall, to avoid complexity, 
neglect the resistance of the medium (which would vary at differ- 
ent velocities) and shall consider the force required to keep a 
body moving at a uniform rate (i. e. to overcome the resistance 
due to gravity and to friction) as proportional to its weight.?° 

We may note three cases, 


(1) If the force exerted is insufficient to overcome the forces 
tending to prevent motion, then neither in the Aristotelian 
nor in the Newtonian system will motion of translation take 
place. 

(2) If the force exerted is greater than that required to over- 
come the forces tending to prevent motion, we shall have, in the 
Newtonian system, uniformly accelerated motion. Thus, if A 
is the excess of force over that required to overcome the forces 
tending to prevent B’s motion and if A moves B a distance C 
in time D, then 


I (a) A moves B/2 a distance 2C in time D, 
I (b) A moves B/2 a distance C in time D/ V2, 


25 As an approximation this is justified, since the vertical component 
is measured by weight, and the horizontal depends on total friction, 
which is, within limits, proportional to total pressure (we must deal 
with weights of the same material in these cases). The proportionality 
not only of kinetic but also of the so-called static friction to the weight 
of bodies of the same shape and material is also, as an approximation, 
justified. Aristotle does not, in the formulations we are examining, take 
account of the difference between static and kinetic friction, though the 
difference is referred to in Mechanica XXXI, 858a 4-12. Since the 
coefficient of friction changes, beyond certain limits, with varying loads 
and varying speeds, our assumptions are only approximations. Finally, 
we may consider as the bodies moved not only such as would slide 
over the surface but such as would roll, for rolling resistance may, as a 
first approximation, be considered proportional to the weight of the load. 


Β 
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I (c) A moves B a distance C/2 in time D/V2, 
I (d) A/2 moves B/2 a distance C in time D, or in general χὰ 


moves yB a distance of zC in time Da y% 26 
x 


The systems of Aristotle and Newton cannot here be compared, 
since for Aristotle an accelerated motion would involve not a 
constant but an increasing force productive of the motion.*” 
(3) Where the force (A) exerted is just sufficient to keep B 
moving at a uniform rate, the methods of accelerated motion no 
longer apply. We are confined to a consideration of cases like I 
(c) and I (d): the initial assumption would not fit cases like 
I (a) and I (b). Both systems would, under these circum- 
stances, yield equivalent results as to the measure of the force 
and its effects.2* The same holds in the case of the vertical lift- 


ing of weights at uniform speed. 


It is in connection with this last case that we may find a better 
basis of comparison between the two systems. If we omit the 
time element from consideration or consider equal units of time, 
then A, to which Aristotle gives at times the name δύναμις or 
ἰσχύς and at other times no specific name, will measure, in the 
Aristotelian formulations, not what we call “ force,” but what we 


36 More generally, if A is a force in the Newtonian sense operating 
continuously during the course of the motion, and P the force required 
to keep B moving at a uniform rate, the time required in I(a) would 


2(A-P) 
be D 
the case where P=0. In general P is a function of the weight moved, 
the angle of inclination of the plane to the horizontal, and the coefficient 
of friction between the weight and the surface of the plane. 

27 Aristotle recognizes the accelerated motion of bodies rising or falling 
naturally, without the application of external force, a case not relevant 
here; see n. 37, below. 

*8T.e. time D/2 in I(c) and time D in I(d); I do not refer in the 
case of I(c) to the beginning of the motion where, in achieving any 
finite uniform velocity, acceleration is involved, as in (2), above. It 
may be noted in this connection that the proposition of Physics 250a 
25-28 (if A moves B the distance C in time D, and E moves F the dis- 
tance C in time D, then [A + E] moves [B + F] the distance C in time 
D) is true for Aristotle and in the modern formulation under case (3), 
only if A is to B as E is to F. 


A-P 
and in I(b) Ὁ << ; the results in the text are for 
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call “work.” Aristotle, of course, has no generalized notion of 
“work ” such as is found in modern mechanics, into which the 
modern notion of “force” enters. But the notion of “ work” 
in the special sense of the product of a weight lifted by the dis- 
tance through which it is lifted may be applied to the transla- 
tion of the Aristotelian equations into modern terms. 

Again, if we include the time element, we may, under similar 
circumstances, e. g. in the case of the vertical lifting of a weight 
at a uniform rate of speed, consider A in the Aristotelian formu- 
lations as equivalent to the term “ power ” in modern mechanics, 
i. e. the product of “force” by the average speed over a given 
distance. Thus, the “ power” represented in lifting a weight B 
a distance C in time D is equal to that represented in lifting a 
weight B/2 a distance 2C in time D (I [a]), or in lifting a 
weight B/2 a distance C in time D/2 (I [b]), ete. 

Of course, no fruitful dynamics could result merely from this 
limited idea of “ power” in the absence of a generalized notion 
of “ force ” and “ work.” 2° But in the field of statics even these 
elementary concepts of Aristotle could and did have some suc- 
cess. The principle of the lever and of other machines was de- 
duced with their 81,39 and a first step was taken toward the 


39 ΤῊ. history of mechanics from the sixteenth century shows the 
interplay between the systems which emphasized work and energy as 
basic and those which emphasized force and momentum. The relations 
of force, momentum, work, energy, etc. are all deducible from the 
principle of inertia: see the work of Mach cited in n. 10, above. 

80 P. Duhem has shown that the law of the lever as stated in Mechanica 
ITI, 850b 1-2 (as well as in numerous other passages of that work), “as 
the weight moved is to the moving weight, so, inversely, is the length 
to the length,” is deducible from the dynamical formulations discussed 
above; see Les Origines de la Statique (Paris, 1905), I, pp. 5-12, 356, 
II, pp. 291-301; P. Boutroux, pp. 657-660 of the article cited in n. 18, 
above; and Edmund Hoppe, Geschichte der Physik (Braunschweig, 
1926), pp. 9-10. It may be doubted whether Aristotle himself made 
this precise deduction, but, in any case, assuming that the Mechanica is 
representative of Aristotelian thought, even if not by Aristotle, we have 
here the beginnings of a science of statics based on principles of motion 
in a sense analogous to the method of modern mechanics in viewing 
equilibrium as a limiting case of motion. For the proof of the principle 
of the lever given in the Mechanica is concerned with the velocities with 
which the weights or their points of application would move in any 
disturbance of the equilibrium. (See Mechanica I: compare, in the 
matter of radial velocities, De Caelo II, 8, 289b 15-16, 34-290a 5. The 
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deduction of the parallelogram of forces in the special case of 
the rectangle (or parallelogram) of displacements.** 


IV 


We now come to Aristotle’s treatment of the laws describing 
the motion of what we should call freely falling bodies. It will 
be profitable, however, to reverse the chronological order and 
recall first the formulations of the Galileo-Newtonian system: 
(1) that all bodies in a medium devoid of resistance fall with 
the same speed; (2) that in a resisting medium whatever differ- 
ence of speeds there is is due to the resistance of the medium; 
(3) that the basic equations of the motion are those of a body 
acted upon in a vacuum by a constant external force, i. e. the 
equations of uniformly accelerated motion. 

For Aristotle, the motion of a freely falling body was a case 
not of motion due to an external force but of motion due to the 
natural tendency of the body toward its natural place. The mo- 
tion is never considered as taking place in a medium devoid of 
resistance *? but, as it occurs in nature, in a resistant medium. 

Now a perfectly sound quantitative treatment of this subject 
could have been based on Aristotle’s theory of natural places; 
it was not this that prevented success. It was, as we saw in the 


Mechanica may be viewed as the first step in the development of the 
method of virtual velocities; see G. Vailati, “Il Principio dei Lavori 
Virtuali da Aristotele a Erone d’Alessandria,” Atti della R. Accademia 
delle Scienze di Torino, XXXII [1896-1897], pp. 940-962.) The applica- 
bility of the theory of the lever to other machines is noted (Mechanica 
I, 848a 14-15), and is carried out in other sections of that work. Duhem 
contrasts the method discussed of deducing the theory of the lever with 
that of Archimedes, in which velocities play no part, and describes the 
history of statics as the interplay between these two schools of thought. 

To deny, with Carteron (pp. 12-15 of the work cited in n. 5, above) 
that there is any science of statics, any notion of equilibrium in Aris- 
totle is to go counter to the evidence. At the same time, it should be 
pointed out that Duhem does not always distinguish what may be 
inferred by a modern scientist and what was inferred by Aristotle. 

82 See Mechanica I, 8480 9-35, which is preliminary to a discussion 
of the lever. The question of the deducibility, on Aristotelian principles, 
of the parallelogram of forces from the proposition on displacements is 
discussed by Duhem and Carteron in the passages cited in n. 30, above. 
See also T. L. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics (Oxford, 1921), 
I, p. 346. 

82 Except to refute the possibility of a void in nature. 
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case of forced motion, an insufficient degree of abstraction which 
kept Aristotle from considering the simple case of a freely fall- 
ing body in a medium devoid of resistance and kept him from 
treating the retarding influence of the medium correctly. As a 
result he had to deal here, as in the case of forced motion, with 
phenomena of the greatest complexity. Galileo, on the other 
hand, to cite but a single example, by going further in his hy- 
pothetical assumptions and in his analysis of factors arrives at a 
much simpler and more fruitful basis for his science of motion, 
the frictionless motion of a body in a medium devoid of re- 
sistance. 

The propositions of Aristotle on the subject of freely falling 
(and rising) bodies are a reasonable sequel to the theory of na- 
tural places and, as we shall see, are by no means as strange as 
they are often declared to be. 

In the case of the elements, since the natural motion, for 
example, of earth and water is toward the center of the universe, 
and since the tendency of the former toward the center is stronger 
than that of the latter, as evidenced by the circumstance that the 
ultimate destination of the former is nearer the center than is 
that of the latter, what more natural than to suppose that earth 
falling freely would fall more rapidly than water? But the ob- 
jects of our environment are not pure elements; they are com- 
pounds in which one or another of the elements predominates. 
What, then, more natural than to proceed thus—objects endowed 
with weight, e. g. those in which earth or water predominate, will, 
if unimpeded, fall in a lighter medium, and those with more 
weight will fall more quickly than those with less, and in propor- 
tion to the degree of weight; ** corresponding propositions hold 
for compounds which are light in comparison with the medium? 

The results of Aristotle’s doctrine of falling bodies (analogous 
propositions hold for bodies naturally rising in a given medium) 
may be summed up as follows: 


(1) Of two bodies of different substances but of equal volume 


88 This is analogous to the case of unnatural motion, where speed is 
proportional to the moving force. Here the impulse (ῥοπή) is of a 
different kind, yet treated quantitatively in a similar way. This is a 
step toward the generalization of the notion of force, toward the linking 
in one system of natural and unnatural motion. Carteron is wrong in 
denying any such generalization (op. cit., p. 235). 
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and alike in shape,** both falling through the same medium from 
the same point, the heavier will fall more quickly and the ratio 
of the velocities will be the ratio of the respective weights.®® 
The reason for the greater speed of the heavier body is that it 
is better able to divide the medium (Physics IV, 8, 216a 13-18). 
(2) Of two bodies of the same substance, alike in shape but 
differing in volume, both falling through the same medium from 
the same point, the larger volume will fall more quickly and the 
ratio of the velocities will be the ratio of the respective volumes, 
or, what in this case amounts to the same thing, of the respective 
weights. (De Caelo I, 8, 27%b 4-5; II, 13, 294b 6; IV, 2, 8090 
12-15; ITI, 5, 304b 14-19. See also analogous propositions for 
upward motion alone: De Caelo IV, 1, 8080 18-19, 27-28.) 
The reason for the swifter movement of the greater volume of 
the substance is, apparently, the same as for the swifter move- 
ment of the heavier of two different substances of equal volume 
and shape, (see [1] above) 
(3) Of two bodies of different substances, of different volumes 
but of the same shape, both falling through the same medium 
from the same point, the heavier will fall more quickly and the 
ratio of the velocities will be equal to the ratio of the respective 
weights of the bodies—not weights per unit of volume, but total 
weights. This follows from (1) and (2), above, and in this sense 
we must read Physics IV, 8, 216a 13-16; De Caelo I, 6, 273b 30- 
2%74a 2, II, 8, 290a 1-2 (compare also III, 2, 301a 28-33).%" 


84T.e. geometrically similar. This condition is to be kept in mind 
even in passages where Aristotle does not specifically mention it. The 
matter is referred to by Aristotle in Physics IV, 8, 216a 14 and in De 
Caelo IV, 6, as well as by the commentators. 

85 As a matter of fact, this very action is made the basis of the 
definition as to which of two bodies is lighter. See De Caelo IV, 1, 308a 
31-33: “of two bodies having weight and equal in bulk that one is 
relatively light, or the lighter, than which the other naturally moves 
downward more swiftly.” The precise reading is uncertain, but the 
meaning is clear: a similar definition may be made of the relatively 
heavy. See Simplicius, In Aristotelis De Caelo Commentaria, 678, 28-29 
(Heiberg). 

86 See, however, Cherniss, p. 212, n. 255, of the work cited in n. 13, 
above. It is to be noted that any two of propositions (1), (2), and (3) 
imply the third. In (2) it seems necessarily implied that the substance 
in each case is the same state of compression. 

87 Reference may be made here to the passages where the acceleration 
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Before we consider the theory of Aristotle further, let us re- 
call the analysis, in the Newtonian system, of freely falling bodies 
in a medium. As the velocity increases, the effect of the resist- 
ance of the medium becomes, in general, progressively greater, 
so that, instead of attaining the full constant acceleration which 
it would attain in vacuo, the body approaches a constant velocity 
as a limit, since the acceleration tends to be annulled. This con- 
stant velocity is known as the terminal velocity. Where the shape 
of the bodies is the same (i. e. geometrically similar), the ter- 
minal velocity of the heavier of two bodies of equal volume but of 
different material is greater than that of the lighter ; the terminal 
velocity of the larger of two bodies of the same material is greater 
than that of the smaller.** 


of a body falling (or rising) to its natural place is stated: De Caelo I, 
8, 277a 28-29, 277b 2-8, III, 2, 8010 19-21, Physics V, 6, 2800 24-25, 
VIII, 9, 265b 12-14. The various theories about the cause of this 
acceleration may be found in Simplicius, In Aristotelis De Caelo Com- 
mentaria, p. 264, 9-267, 6 and are summed up in P. Duhem, Le Systéme 
du Monde, I, pp. 388-398, in the article of Duhem cited in n. 10, above, 
and in that of Haas cited in n. 20, above. For a different view see 
Carteron, op. cit., p. 18. 

The fact that Aristotle considers acceleration in forced motion as due 
to increase of force would seem to indicate that for Aristotle the cause 
of acceleration in natural motion was increase of weight in the falling 
body which strives more eagerly to attain its goal the nearer it 
approaches the goal. 

In none of the passages that deal with acceleration is there any 
limitation such as would support the idea that Aristotle, in his theory 
of the ratio of the velocities of falling bodies, has any precise notion 
of terminal velocities. 

88 This agrees with the corresponding Aristotelian formulations (1 
and 2) so far as it indicates which body falls more quickly; the error 
of Aristotle is in the statement of the ratio of the velocities. The deter- 
mination of the precise way in which air resistance varies with velocity 
has long concerned scientists (see e.g. Newton’s Principia, II, Sections 
1-3). The problem is most complex, depending not only on the velocity, 
mass, and shape of the body but on the density, pressure, ete. of the air. 
For some results reference may be made to Physikalisches Handwérter- 
buch?, s.v. Fallbewegung (Berlin, 1932); F. R. Moulton, New Methods 
in Exterior Ballistics (Chicago, 1926), pp. 29-39; The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica‘, s.v. “ Ballistics,” pp. 1003-1006. Textbooks on dynamics 
contain the mathematical theory. 

The terminal velocity of a raindrop of average size is about 8 meters 
per second (approached in about a second of fall), and that of a heavy, 
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In order to make Aristotle’s strange theory of the relative ve- 
locities of bodies falling in a medium seem not quite so contrary 
to the evidence of our senses, it has been suggested that he was 
thinking in terms of terminal velocity.*® Not only, however, is 
there no evidence in Aristotle that this was his thought (see F. 
Cajori, “ Aristotle and Galileo on Falling Bodies,” Science, New 
Series, LI [1920], pp. 615-616), but the absence of any such 
reference from the discussion of acceleration would seem to pre- 
clude the notion of terminal velocity. Furthermore—though 
this seems not to have been stated by those who made the sug- 
gestion—the ratio of the terminal velocities of two bodies can 
by no means be said, as a general proposition, to equal or closely 
to approximate the ratio of the weights of the bodies. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Aristotle’s theory does not always correctly state 
which of two bodies of different material and different volumes 
falls more swiftly.*° In any case, therefore, it is impossible to 
vindicate Aristotle on this point. It is, however, a very superfi- 
cial view of the problem to say, as textbooks often do,** that 
Aristotle had only to drop two objects to see that his principles 


pointed piece of granite may be several hundred meters per second and 
may take a fall of about 30 seconds and several kilometers to approach, 
according to P. A. Haas, Mechanik (Leipzig, 1926), p. 69. 

In the familiar case of the fall of an object from relatively small 
heights the fall ends, generally, before terminal velocity is approached. 
This was the case in the experiments ascribed to Galileo at the Tower 
of Pisa, though, of course, Galileo was quite aware of the retarding 
effect of air resistance (see pp. 65, 74-77 of the work cited in n. 17 
above). 

8° See e. g. J. H. Hardcastle, “ Professor Turner and Aristotle,” Nature, 
XCII (1914), p. 584; the suggestion has had the approval of Ramsay, 
Lodge, Ostwald, and Greenhill (ibid., p. 606). The passage of St. 
Thomas (commenting on Aristotle, Physics 216a 12-21) relied on by 
Hardcastle not only does not show that Aristotle entertained the idea 
of terminal velocity but not even that St. Thomas did. Nor is there 
anything in Aristotle, so far as I know, to justify the ascription to 
him of a formula such as Hardeastle’s (Nature, XCIII [1914], p. 428). 

4° Tf the retardation due to air resistance is directly proportional to 
the area of the cross section of the body and inversely proportional to 
the mass, it will be seen that of two bodies of the same shape that with 
the greater total weight will not necessarily encounter smaller retarda- 
tion if the specific gravity of the other is sufficiently large in relation 
to that of the first. 
41K. g. F. Cajori, A History of Physics? (New York, 1929), p. 5. 
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were erroneous. Aristotle had not only made this particular ob- 
servation but had also observed the different rates of descent, for 
example, of large raindrops, small raindrops, snow flakes. With- 
out a definite idea of terminal velocity Aristotle may still have 
been thinking of longer falls.*? His theory is in any case erro- 
neous, but in a matter so complex as rates of fall in resistant me- 
dia, on which experimental investigation is still conducted, his 
failure is easily understandable. 

The fundamental cause of the error in Aristotle’s whole theory 
of falling bodies was, as we have seen, his preoccupation with a 
matter of profound complexity in dealing with a fall in a resis 
tant medium instead of passing to a much simpler basis, that of a 
falling body in a medium devoid of resistance. The failure to 
consider the resistance of the medium as a term to be subtracted 
from the velocity which would have been attained in vacuo viti- 
ated the theory as to the ratio of the velocities of falling bodies.** 

It seems to me a mistake to say ** that the fundamental cause 
of Aristotle’s error in the treatment of the laws of falling bodies 
was the lack of clear notions on density and specific gravity. The 
chief error was in the formulation of the ratio of velocities of fall- 
ing bodies; this could not be cured merely by a consideration of 
specific gravities.** What determines the rise or the fall of a 
body in a medium, for Aristotle as for us, is the weight of the 
body relative to that of the medium, as is clear from a consider- 
ation of the theory of natural places. In this determination 
Aristotle is thinking along the lines of a natural weight which we 
should call weight per unit of volume but of which Aristotle did 
not develop a quantitative treatment (see e. g. De Caelo IV, 1, 
308a 31-33, cited in n. 35, above) . This is not to be confused 
with the consideration of total weight in the comparison of the 


*2 This is the view Galileo puts into the mouth of Simplicio (p. 65 
of the work cited in n. 17, above). 

*8 See the reference in ἢ. 14, above, to Philoponus, to which may be 
added E. Wohlwill, “Ein Vorgiinger Galileis im 6 Jahrhundert,” 
Physikalische Zeitschrift, VII (1906), pp. 23-32. 

*4 As does W. C. Ὁ. Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science (Cam- 
bridge, 1929), p. 36. 

‘© Thus Galileo in his earlier work adopts the Aristotelian theory of 
the ratio of the velocities of falling bodies, with a clarification from 
the point of view of specific gravity (s\- P. Duhem, pp. 888-889 of the 
article cited in n. 10, above). 
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ratio of the velocities of two bodies in a medium in which both are 
known to fall; Aristotle never suggests finding the total weight 
of the medium (De Caelo IV, 4, 311a 28-29). The difficulties of 
De Caelo IV, 2-6 are occasioned, first, by the lack of the precise 
language of specific gravity, though the ideas are present (see 
6. g. De Caelo IV, 4, 8118 15-311b 13; Simplicius, In Aristotelis 
De Caelo Commentaria, pp. 709-712 [Heiberg]) and, secondly, 
by the fact that Aristotle is attempting to do what modern scien- 
tists have generally, perhaps wisely, declined to do, namely to 
give a causal explanation of gravitation in terms of the ultimate 
constitution of matter. 


I shall refer only briefly to some of the other topics which bear 
on the theory of locomotion. Intimately connected with the ques- 
tion of falling bodies is that of projectiles, referred to at the be- 
ginning of part III, above. Precisely how the projectile is acted 
upon after the original projector has lost contact with it seems 
not to have been very clear to Aristotle. There is a hesitant notion 
of vis impressa, a step in the direction of a generalized, abstract 
view of force, but with Aristotle it is to a portion of the medium 
that the original projector imparts the power to cause motion, 
this portion of the medium in turn affecting the next, and so on, 
but each portion ceasing to be moved, though not to exert its 
vis motriz, on losing contact with the portion to which it owed its 
motion (Physics VIII, 10, 266b 27-267a 20). 

This whole matter is widely discussed by the ancient authors; 
it is often connected with the question of action at a distance, e. g. 
in connection with phenomena of magnetism. The development 
of the theory of vis impressa (e. g. in Philoponus, in whose theory 
the power is imparted to the projectile itself) is of interest in con- 
nection with the modern notions of inertia, energy, and mo- 
mentum.*® 


The arguments for the immobility of the earth (De Caelo II, 
14), based ultimately on the natural circular motion of the 


“° References to the main sources from Plato and Aristotle to Simpli- 
cius and Philoponus are to be found in Haas (pp. 36-41 of the article 
cited in n. 20, above), P. Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde, I, pp. 371-388, 
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heavens, which necessitates the assumption of an immobile cen- 
ter (De Caelo II, 3, 286b 9 27), show, despite the conclusion as 
to absolute motion, an appreciation of features of relative mo- 
tion.*® Throughout the discussion in the Physics the ideas of 
motion and rest are ideas of mutual implication. For Aristotle 
the absolute motion of the heavens was necessitated by the re- 
quirements of his metaphysical system; it is interesting to note 
that many modern scientists who, so far from being constrained 
by any metaphysical system, boast of their complete independence 
of metaphysics, can not dispense with the idea of absolute motion 
in some form or other. 

Though Aristotle’s arguments for the immobility of the earth 
are erroneous, they are of the highest interest. Those fixed stars 
which are observed, from a given point on the earth’s surface, to 
rise and set, always rise and set at the same respective places 
(De Caelo II, 14, 296b 5-6). This fact furnished a plausible ar- 
gument against a motion of translation on the part of the earth 
relative to the fixed stars until annual stellar parallax was first 
observed ; the tremendous distance of the stars was not, of course, 
conceived by the ancients. 


The fact that missiles which have been thrown straight up 
seem to descend to the point from which they were thrown (De 
Caelo II, 14, 296b 23-24) confirms Aristotle’s conclusion of the 
immobility of the earth, though it is difficult to see how he could 
have performed accurate experiments of this nature.*® Of course, 
by the principle of relativity (based on the principle of inertia) 


Carteron, op. cit., pp. 23-27, and Wohlwill (pp. 23-28 of the article cited 
in n. 43, above). 

“ἴ This assumption is strengthened by the consideration that the rota- 
tion of the sphere of fixed stars cannot be due to any motion of the 
earth, since such a motion could not be natural to the earth, and the 
apparently eternal character of the motion in question seems to require 
that it be natural (De Caelo II, 14, 296a 27-34). 

““The post-Aristotelian work De Xenophane also has an interesting 
passage in connection with relative motion (977b 12-17); in connection 
with the idea of the inseparability of action and reaction see De Motu 
Animalium, 1-3. 

*° The same may be said of the argument (De Caelo II, 14, 297b 17-20) 
for the sphericity of the earth, to the effect that heavy bodies fall to 
earth not in parallel lines but in such a way as “to make equal angles ” 
(i.e. along perpendiculars to different tangent planes at the points of 
contact). 
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in the physics of Galileo and Newton—that a uniform rectilinear 
motion of an enclosed system cannot be detected by a mechan- 
ical experiment performed within that system—the effect of the 
argument is annulled so far as motion of translation is concerned. 
The effect of the earth’s rotation on the apparent trajectories of 
missiles and of freely falling bodies was not observed until com- 
paratively recent times. 


The arguments for the sphericity of the earth (De Caelo II, 
13-14), and for the sphericity of the surface of water in equi- 
librium °° (De Caelo II, 4, 2870 14, in the course of an attempt to 
prove the sphericity of the heavens), the relations of the vari- 
ous types of motion, uniform and non-uniform, rotatory, circular, 
and rectilinear, the whole theory of time, the problems of contin- 
uity of time, space, and motion, the problems and paradoxes of 
the infinite and the infinitesimal, are some of the other matters 
treated by Aristotle in his discussion of motion. 


VI. 


In examining Aristotle’s attempts to represent quantitatively 
certain phenomena of nature, we have seen wherein his short- 
comings lay. We have seen that from one point of view success 
was impeded not by insufficient observation and excessive specu- 
lation but by too close an adherence to the data of observation and 
by insufficient analysis and insufficient abstraction, a condition 
which was not overcome until two thousand years later.°* Those 
who discredit Aristotelian science would do well to remember 
that the quality of Aristotle’s work must be estimated not merely 
by comparison with that of his successors but also by comparison 
with that of his predecessors. 

We may think of Aristotle as having joined to the deductive 
and mathematical analysis of Platonic science a realization that — 
the validity of a science of nature is ultimately tested by empir- 
ical observation. We see in Aristotle’s work an appreciation of 


5° This demonstration is considered by Duhem (Le Systéme du Monde 
I, p. 214) the beginning of theoretical hydrostatics. 

51 But it is to be noted that Galileo’s advance over Aristotle was not 
due to a basically different methodology but to a more successful analysis 
of the individual factors in phenomena (see P. P. Wiener, “The Tra- 
dition Behind Galileo’s Methodology,” Osiris, I [1936], pp. 733-746). 
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the importance of abstraction, an attempt, though hesitant and 
incomplete, to look beyond the mere description of phenomena, 
to the formulation of mathematical equations applicable to physi- 
cal relations, even the groping toward a simplicity postulate in 
the use (and abuse) of proportionality in the formulations. From 
one point of view, that portion of the scientific corpus of Aris- 
totle which is concerned with the classification and the report of 
observations is most valuable; but, from another point of view, 
the attempt to do what Aristotle recognizes as necessarily in- 
volving a lesser degree of certitude, to organize and systematize 
this knowledge, to find underlying principles, and to bring all 
together under an integrated view of all existence is of even 
greater significance.” 

Aristotle happened to be both scientist and metaphysician, but 
it is an all too common error to say that he confused the two 
fields. That the description of what is observed and the attempt 
to formulate these descriptions quantitatively are procedures 
quite different from the search for ultimate causes underlying 
phenomena was as clear to Aristotle as it was to Newton when 
he penned the famous passage at the end of the Opticks. That 
certain basic metaphysical assumptions must underlie even the 
simplest scientific description or abstraction seems to have been 
clearer to Aristotle than to many modern scientists. 

There is great danger in pressing comparisons between ancient 
and modern science, in asserting that in such and such a Greek 
philosopher we have the germ of such and such a modern theory. 
Yet it is instructive to note elements of continuity in the history 
of human thought. The fruits of comparatively recent study in 
the history of science have served to make us more aware of this 
continuity in a particular field of thought, though occasionally 
this factor has been overemphasized. I do not propose at this 
time to catalogue the achievements of Aristotelian science from 
this point of view.°? We may note, however, in passing, the anal- 


52 The modern tendency in some quarters to praise Aristotle’s biologic 
treatises and not the purely physical is partly due to the fact that 
modern progress in reducing science to a mathematical basis has not 
been as great in biology as in physics. 

581 have, in passing, indicated certain considerations and references 
of this sort in connection with motion. Since my treatment has not 
been concerned with the animate, I shall make no reference to biology, 
but reference should be made in the field of chemistry to E. O. Von 
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ogy between the Aristotelian theory of natural places together 
with the distinction of natural and unnatural motion and the 
view of relativity physics in which the fall of a heavy body is 
described not in terms of external force but in terms of the geo- 
metric properties of space.®* More recently certain analogies 
have been pointed out ὅ5 between Aristotelian metaphysics and 
the quantum theory (though elements of discontinuity in the lat- 
ter would seem inharmonious with the former). 

It must, nevertheless, be remembered that the chief significance 
of Aristotle for modern science and modern thought in general 
comes not from lasting achievements from the point of view of 
the substance of science, but from those of spirit and method, not 
from points of detail and isolated instances where analogies may 
be drawn, but from the rational ideal, the patient and pains- 
taking analysis and observation which pervade the whole system 
in all its varied yet integrated parts. 


IsraEL Εἰ. DRABKIN. 
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Lippman, “ Chemisches und Alchemisches aus Aristoteles,” Archiv fiir 
Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, II (1910), pp. 233-300, and to P. 
Duhem, Le Mixte et la Combinaison (Paris, 1902), where instructive 
analogies are drawn between modern views of chemical phenomena and 
the Aristotelian theory as set forth in De Generatione et Corruptione. 
The work of W. A. Heidel cited in n. 19, above, has an account of sub- 
stantive and methodological achievements of Greek science. See also my 
article, “An Appraisal of Greek Science,” Classical Weekly, XXX 
(1936), p. 57. 

54 See e.g. P. M. Kretschmann, “The Problem of Gravitation in 
Aristotle and the New Physics,” Journal of Philosophy, XXVIII (1931), 
pp. 260-266. I have indicated above that, from the point of view of 
the mere description of phenomena—I do not now refer to metaphysical 
theory—the precise nature of the forces causing motion is irrelevant, 
provided that the forces in question may in some way be compared. 
Aristotle seems to have taken tentative steps along this path (see 
n. 33, above). 

55 See C. Bialobrzeski, “Sur la Mécanique Quantique,” Revue de 
Métaphysique et Morale, XLI (1934), pp. 83-103. 


AN UNREPORTED CULEX MANUSCRIPT. 


Vollmer in the introduction to his edition of the Appendix 
Vergiliana gives a list of all the manuscripts, so far as he knew, 
which contain any or all of the minor poems attributed to Virgil.* 
Although he lists several fifteenth century codices in the Lauren- 
tian Library in Florence, he omits one (Aed. lat. 203), which 
investigation proves to be of more worth than any of those which 
he has included. This is a paper manuscript which once was 
part of the library of Giorgio Antonio Vespucci. Among other 
things it contains the Culex, Copa, Dirae and Lydia, and the 
Moretum. While the text of the other poems is substantially 
that of the late manuscripts labelled deteriores, that of the Culex 
is derived from a better source and is well worth a close study.’ 

For the text of the Culex Vollmer regards as his best authority 
a fourteenth or fifteenth century humanistic collection now in the 
Biblioteca Corsiniana (43 F 5), which he calls T. His next best 
manuscript is Vat. lat. 2759 (V), of the thirteenth century, in 
which, as in Aed. 203, the text of the other minor poems is of 
little worth, but the Culex comes from a source which he consid- 
ers equally authoritative with that of I’, but which, unfortunately, 
is-freely interpolated. 

A study of Vollmer’s apparatus to the Culex shows that V has 
indeed contributed very substantially to the text. Although there 
are over one hundred and fifty readings reported as peculiar to T 
alone, only thirteen of them seem to the editor worthy of being 
adopted. On the other hand, fourteen readings which are found 
in V alone have been introduced into the text. In fifteen cases 
the combination of IV as against all the other manuscripts 
establishes the correct reading, and in seven other instances the 
combination of V and one other manuscript as against all the 
others (including ΓΤ) is the favored version. Thus it is clear 
that although V is given second place in Vollmer’s enumeration 
of codices, it plays a very important part in the establishment of 
the text. 


1 Poetae Latini Minores, I (Leipzig, Teubner, 1927), 37-42. These 
pages are reprinted in identical form in the 1930 Teubner edition, edited 
by Willy Morel. 

2 This is found on ff. 17-25v. 
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Now Aed. 203 is the only manuscript of the Culex yet dis- 
covered which comes from the same archetype as V.* The fol- 
lowing selection of readings peculiar to V and Aed. will make 


this relationship clear.* 


4% colles Q flores V Aed. 
119 pernigre morantem © pernix remorantem V Aed. 
199 obc(a)ecaverat Ὡ excecaverat V Aed. 

236 inscendere or incendere © rescindere V Aed. 

280 viridi or viride or viri Ὡ radiis V Aed. 
310 paratos Ὡ paratas V Aed. 

362 camilli or melli or belli OQ metelli V Aed. 


That Aed. 203, however, is not a copy of V is clear from the 
fact that it lacks the following readings peculiar to V alone: 
18 nemoris; 29 ensem; 37 Hec; 70 tunc; 71 novo; 81 agnoscit; 
87 Panchasia ; 96 pastori; 108 condensas ; 116 que om., chorosque ; 
161 soporem; 170 corpus; 174 late; 177 quisque; 214 eclalibus; 
232 acerbans; 246 In quibus; 252 Quare; 273 obtemptu; 276 
iudicat ; 285 tenuistis ; 319 vs. om.; 322 hic; 332 zanclea cariddis; 
361 Fobii; 381 moriturus; 397 lapidem; 398 acanthus; 403 
vs.om.; 406 amaratus. In all these cases Aed. agrees with Q, 
the consensus of the other manuscripts, except in 244 acerba, 
where it agrees with C alone, and in 232 and 276, where it has 
distinctive readings. An important deviation from V is found 
in verses 332 and 402 where the Vatican manuscript has inter- 
polations from two verses in Ovid’s Fasti. Aed., however, has 
the traditional text as found in Q. 

Of the two verses omitted in V but found in Aed. (319 and 
403) the latter supports the reading roris found in I alone and 
included in Vollmer’s text on that authority. Of new readings 
found in Aed. and not reported from any other manuscript, the 
following are significant, as they occur where there is a diversity 
of readings in the other codices or where modern scholars have 
felt the need of emendation : 


3'Voss. in Oct. 81, which Baehrens considered of importance seems to 
have been copied from V, and thus is of no significance. Cf. Housman, 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philol. Soc., VI (1908), 1-11; Vollmer, 
Sitzungsber. Kgl. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl]. (1908), No. 11, 


p. 36. 
“For a complete list see the collation which follows. 
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# = adopted by Vollmer. 


23 astra Q, #antra Heyne, arva Aed. 
66 #gratum QO ἴ:ο., Graium Heinsius, grata Aed. 
93 licet Ω, #levet Hac., liget VW, locet Aed. 

133 #defende puellisQ, deflende puellis Scaliger, dicende 
puellis Leo, taedende puellis Vollmer (in apparatu, non 
an textu), defende puellam Aed. 

163 id(a)eQ, yde VE, idem s, #isdem Bembus, hydre Aed. 

192 #ab arbore Q, ab ore VCL, aure V?, orno Aed. 

226 #rure Bembus, iure Q, iura V, vita Aed. 

232 cim merios I, cumerios V, cum meritos S, cum inmerios C; 
cum merios L, #Cimmerios Vollmer, cumanos Aed. 

251 Pandionias 2, #Pandionia Housman Aed. 


It is to be noted that in the last item Aed. supports Housman’s 
emendation which Vollmer had adopted against all manuscript 
authority. 

A complete collation with Vollmer’s text follows. It is clear 
that the second hand (also of the fifteenth century), which 
entered interlinear and marginal variants, was using one of the 
current late manuscripts known as deteriores, from which he 
made his “corrections.” The work of the original scribe is 
indicated as m. 


Titulus P. V. Maronis ad Octavium de culice liber incipit 
1 camena m taliai.m.m* 3 dicta 4 lusum m I per ludum 
i.m.m* 10 dignato 13 recanente m recinente m* 14 Alma 
15 astrigeri 21 fetura m setura m’; cura m aura m’; tenente m 
canente m+ 22 siliquasque 23 arva 27 Triste Iovis ponitque 
canit non pagina bellum m vacat i.m.m? 28 Flegra; quo 
29 enses 32 Leta meam; volumina famam 37 memorabile m 
memorabilis m!; certet m al’ restet 1’ constet 1. m. m? 41 lucens m 
liceat s.s.m? 42 penetrarat 47 flores 51 desertis errabant m 
al’ herebant 7.m.m'; rupis 55 Hec 56 sentes 60 pretiis m 
spretis 7.m.m1 64 angit 65 nec) non 66 grata 68 bacca; at 
%2 recanente m retinente m? 173 invidie; et om. ac add. 8. 8. m? 
74 Pellentemque; lucem 77 nemus m al’ venus 1. m. m?; intus m 
imis s.s.m? 83 Non m al’ Quo s.s.m? 84 nec; transcendit 
90 hue m huic m1 91 dirigit 93 locet 96 poeta 101 inevectus m 
etevectus m? 103 Qua m Dum 8. 8. m?; rapaces m capaces m? 
109 Ut m Et m? 111 nictelium m nictileum m? 114 de m 
al’ se s.s.m?; futuram 115 Hec 116 choros 118 rivis m 
ripis m?_ 119 pernix remorantem ; diva m dive m? 124 platani m 
platanus m?; quas inter et imp. 127 Et m As.s.m? 129 amplexe 
130 teneris 132 perfida 133 et) i; puellam 137 navis; aedita 
138 Proceras 140 leta 142 ictus m artus s.s.m? 148 excedunt 
148 superat m suberat m? 149 orta 150 Et quamquam; obstre- 
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pat m obstrepit m*; aures 151 Ac m l’Hanc m?’; voces referunt 
152 nympha m lympha m? 155 super; que 161 corde om.m. 
add.1.sp.rel.m? 162 fons m fors ηὐ 163 isdem) hydre m 
Viisdem l’idem s.s.m* 165 sub syderis 167 orbes 168 visus m 
nisus m? 171 caput m capit m? 173 micat om. m. add. 1. sp. 
rel.m?; flammarum m flammantia m?; lumine m lumina m? 
174-176 vss. om. 1. t.add.1.m.inf.m?; 176 torvo 177 infrin- 
gere m infrendere s.s.m? 179 intonat 180 torquetur c. orbis 
182 paranti 184 acumina m culcumina m? 187 cum m tum m? 
188 discitus m dissitus m? 189 sensim m sensus m? 192 dextra 
truncum detraxit ab orno 193 sotiaret; numen ne m ve 8. 8. m? 
194 voluit 196 crebro m crebris m* 19% cristam m criste m? 
198 omni; remoto 199 Nescius m Namque eius 7. m. m?; aspi- 
ciens m arripiens s.s.m? al’ subiens 1.m.m?*; excecaverat m 
Voccecaverat 8. 8. m? 202 herebo cis equos m cit eq. m?’? 203 aurato 
205 in fessos m. litt. fi. ras. m erat s ? 210 Inquit quid meritis m 
Impie 4. τη. m?; delatus m dilatus m? 211 me; ipso 215 tranare 
216 charonis m charontis m?; ut 217 translucent m collucent m?; 
telis 219 poene m poena m* 220 et 221 arent qui m cui 
s.s.m? 222 Sanguineique m Sanguineaque m? 226 vita m 
rure s.s.m? 1᾽ victa 1.m.m? 22% Iustitie pr. 230 fit m sit 
s.s.m? bis; voluptas m voluntas m+ 232 cumanos m cim- 
merios m? 234 victus 235 devinctus moestus 236 conati cum 
sint quondam m conati quondam cum sint m?; rescindere celum 
237 tue memor anxius iras 238 alitis m uniuss.s.m? 241 Restat 
243 Qui m Quid m?’?; de monte m qui m. m? 244 quae m 
quem m+; acerba m acerbus m? 245 ceu rite m simul ite m? 
248 turbas m turmas m* 251 pandionia 252 vox iteratur ithim 
quo m al’ vox querula est superat quod 7.m.m? 254 sanguine 
258 Heu heu mut. 259 nomina m numina m* 256 adversatus 
262 perferre 263 vacant m vacat m? 264 calcedoniis 265 icha- 
riotis m l’icharionis m? 268 recesi m recessit statim corr. m* 
268 Peneque m Penaque m1’; orpheus 271 ullum m ulli m1? 
274 Effossasque 276 vindicet 279 orpheus m orphei m' l’orphea 
1.m.m? 280 radiis m tot. verb. exp. et viridi s.s.m? 281 Quer. 
hum. steterant amnes sil. son. 282 amara 283 Lambentes m 
Labentes m’; biiuges; luna 284 torrentis m currentis m? 
287 ultro; non m nam m* 289 manes 290 Prereptum m 
Preceptum m?; intus m inter m? 291 Lumina m Limina m’; 
munere m munera m’; linguam m l’lingua s.s.m? 295 graves 
vos m 300 Hunc 302 excelsum m excussum m?;ignes 303 turba 
m torva 8. 8. m?; refusa m repulsos i. m. m+ 305 graii 308 ducis 
m duos s.s.m? 309 Videre m Viderit i. m. m+? 310 neces ignes; 
paratas 311 vagis m magis m?; ab m et s.s.m? 312 cupide m 
cupidis m? 318 Fulminibus veluti fragor est a turbine ni se 
319 hab. sigeaque praeter 322 Hoc; vultu; honore 324 Hec- 
tore m Hectora m?; lustravit victor de corp. m al’ Hectoreo 
victor lustravit corpore i.m.m? 325 fremunt m fremuit m?; 
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pars m paris m?; huic pars destinat illi m Paris hunc quod letat 
et huius 1.m.m? 326 quoque m quod m? 327 Hinc 329 tre- 
miscit 330 lestrygones ipse 334 atride 337 gravius; furenti 
338 obituro m obiturus m? 339 Illa hom. vires m Illa vices 
hom. m? 340 Nec m Ne m’; proprio 342 deus m decus m? 343 
argoa 345 ad undas 346 super m supra m?; icta 351 minantur 
352 letum m leta m? 354 saxa pherei m capherei m? 356 per- 
empta m peracta m? 358 sidunt 361 Hinc; gracchia virtus m 
oratia virtus 1.m.m* 362 metelli 365 Mutius 366 Legitime 
cessit cui fracta 368 Flamineus 369 talis 370 Scipiadasque 
371 Moenia yapio.. (sp. duar. litt. rel.) m romanis 1. 
374 maxima 375 Cum scelerata; discernit 376 Ergo quam; 
dic m discere statum corr. m+ 377 a 379 tolerabilius 380 vadas; 
dimittere somnia 381 fontes 383 Et; rapiuntur 390 propter 
393 gr. vir. fodiens 399 crescens 402 decus surgens 403 et om. 
404 priscas; sabinas 407 pinus 408 illic 411 fronde 412 
eulogium. 


D. M. RoBATHAN. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


HERACLITUS ON THE NOTION OF A GENERATION. 
(Vorsokr. 22 A 19) 


The relevant evidence is the following: 


(1) Puurarcn, Def. orac., 11, 415e: ... ἔτη τριάκοντα... - 
τὴν γενεὰν καθ’ Ἡράκλειτον, ἐν ᾧ χρόνῳ γεννῶντα παρέχει τὸν ἐξ αὑτοῦ 
γεγεννημένον ὃ γεννήσας. 

(2) Puro, frag. Harris (Cambr. 1886), p. 20 = Qu. in Gen., 
II, 5: Not in vain did Heraclitus call it a generation, when he 
said: δυνατὸν ἐν τριακοστῷ ἔτει τὸν ἄνθρωπον πάππον γενέσθαι: ἡ βᾶν 
μὲν περὶ τὴν τεσσερεσκαιδεκαετῆ ἡλικίαν, ἐν ἦ σπείρει, τὸ δὲ σπαρέν, 
ἐνιαυτοῦ γενόμενον, πάλιν πεντεκαιδεκάτῳ ἔτει τὸ ὅμοιον ἑαυτῷ γεννᾶν. 

(3) CENsoRINUS, 17, 2: Hoc. tempus (scil. triginta annos) 
genean vocari Heraclitus auctor est, quia orbis aetatis in eo sit 
spatio; orbem autem vocat aetatis, dum natura ab sementi 
humana ad sementim revertitur. 


All interpreters agree that Heraclitus assigned 30 years to a 
generation because 30 is the minimum age, in theory, for a man 
to have a grandchild. Now the number 30 is unimpeachable; 
but the reason given for that number is at variance with what 
any sensible people, the ancient Greeks not excluded, have ever 
meant when using the term generation. Instead of one period 
from birth to reproduction, two are introduced. On the same 
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basis one could, when inquiring what the normal weight of an 
egg is, expect to be told that it is so many ounces, because two 
eggs, the tiniest that can possibly be found, will weigh at least 
that much. Many scholars have justly wondered why the obscure 
philosopher made such a strange statement. But no one seems 
to have noticed that the allegedly Heraclitean definition of a 
generation runs contrary not to reason alone but also to two- 
thirds of the evidence from which it is supposedly derived. 
According to both Plutarch and Censorinus, Heraclitus has said 
a very different thing, viz.: “ A generation takes 30 years and 
represents a cycle of human nature, for such is the (average) 
span of time between a son being begotten by his father and a 
son being begotten by that son.” This is simple and obviously 
correct. Philo, on whom alone the current interpretation is 
based, has grossly blundered. Misunderstanding his source, he 
has ventured into an explanation for which he alone is responsi- 
ble. Maybe he was misled by the triple recurrence of the verb 
γεννᾶν into the belief that Heraclitus spoke of three, instead of 
two, begettings; maybe the word χρόνος had already begun to be 
used in everyday language with the connotation of “ year,” so 
that Philo took ἐν ᾧ χρόνῳ to mean “in his thirtieth year.” 
Maybe he was just careless and thoughtless. 

What Heraclitus actually did mean and say could have been 
stated in several different ways, e. g. that 30 years is the average 
distance in age between a son and his father. But this would 
be less dramatic and impressive than the way in which Heraclitus 
has put it. Furthermore, the pattern of the geometric mean, as 
it were, is a favorite one in the reasoning of Heraclitus. The 
formula is a:b —b:c, or else b:a=c:b. The latter form, 
with the same magnitude at the beginning and the end, shows 
more clearly the existence of the “cycle” (orbis) of which 
Heraclitus seems to have spoken. The cycle of shifting genera- 
tions is completed once after the lapse of 30 years, because then 
the relation of father to son repeats itself, with the former son in 
the position of a father. The pattern is found again, either directly 
or implied, in Heraclitus B 79 (man: god = child: man) ; 82 and 
83 combined (man: ape = god: man) ; 1 (man asleep: man awake 
= man awake : man who has waked up to the realization of what 
the logos is) ; 117 (man, drunk: immature boy = immature boy: 
man, sober). In the last case, there is the further aggravating 
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circumstance that not only the child but the man as well may be 
the identical person on both sides of the equation. The very 
same man, when intoxicating himself, falls, in his relation to a 
childish boy, from high superiority to equally deep inferiority. 

The core of Heraclitean doctrine is the coincidentia opposi- 
torum, and the geometric mean implies opposite qualities in the 
same subject. He who had been only a son now becomes a father 
as well. Man is like a god when compared to an ape but like an 
ape when compared to god. The man who has no understanding 
is physically present and awake and hearing but spiritually 
absent or asleep or deaf (frags. 1 and 34 combined). 

But we shall not allow ourselves here to be led away from 
frag. Α 19 and to go deeper into the theory, interesting though 
it may be, of the geometric mean in Heraclitus. 


HERMANN FRANKEL. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


AUGUSTUS, VERGIL, AND THE AUGUSTAN ELOGIA. 


When we consider the interest of Augustus in the poetry and 
art of his day, we may safely assume that there were frequent 
interchanges of ideas between the patron and the producers. 
The very intense interest in republican ideals and in old Roman 
history, which is so prominent in Vergil’s pageant of heroes in 
the sixth book of the Aeneid and in the portrait gallery of heroes 
with their elogia in the Augustan forum, seems to be reflected 
in the thought of Augustus when he “restored the Republic” 
between 27 and 23 B.C. 

Augustus’ sincerity in claiming that he had given the res 
publica back to the populus has often been questioned on the 
ground that in his later years he frequently showed impatience 
with the senatorial administration and at times behaved like 
an autocrat; but all that he did between 27 and 22 points to a 
genuine desire to bring back republican traditions. His division 
of the provinces between himself and the Senate, his refusal of 
the consulship and the dictatorship despite all urging, his nomi- 
nation during 23 of the consuls, Sestius and Piso, of strong 
republican leanings, his increasing reliance upon Agrippa for 
advice and codperation in piace of Maecenas who had favored an 
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autocratic government, these and much else would seem to prove 
that he was not merely pretending. Of course it has been pointed 
out that the murder of Caesar the Dictator and the revulsion of 
the Roman people against the behavior of Antony must have 
made Octavian aware of the wisdom of avoiding their mistakes; 
but we seem to have here something more than political pru- 
dence: in fact a real enthusiasm for the old republic, its heroes, 
its stories, and its ideals. 

It would be venturesome to try to decide whether Vergil’s 
pageant of republican heroes influenced Augustus or whether the 
ruler’s advocacy of republican ideals suggested such themes to 
Vergil. Perhaps the two men were thinking on similar lines at 
about the same time. Both had apparently changed their former 
ways of thought before 23; for Vergil, who had grown to man- 
hood under Julius Caesar, was in his youth ready to salute 
Octavian as deus, while Octavian during the triumvirate had 
had no regard for constitutional forms. Later when Vergil was 
writing the Aeneid he frequently speaks of the great Augustus, 
but never as divine. It is Rome’s past that he glorifies; and 
when he passes the heroes in review he begins with the first 
Brutus who drove out the tyrants pulchra pro libertate and in- 
cludes in his list even Pompey, who so recently had died in his 
struggle to save the republic. We know that Vergil read the 
passage to Augustus, and we may well believe that the poet had 
enough confidence in Augustus’ sincere intentions to assume that 
the prince would not take offense. 

We do not know just when Vergil wrote this part of the sixth 
book. He seems to have worked on his epic from 29 to 19 B.C. 
In 25 when Augustus then in Spain asked to see some portion 
of his epic, he answered that no part was as yet far enough ad- 
vanced to be worth reading. At the end of 24 Augustus arrived 
in Rome. Later, after the death of Marcellus (23 B.C.), the 
poet read books II, IV, and VI to him and Octavia. Since 
Augustus left Rome in September of the next year and did not 
see Vergil again till he met him in Athens just before the poet’s 
death, we may be quite sure that the sixth book of the Aeneid 
was read to Augustus during that very eventful year of 23-2; 
and it probably was written in 23. 

Perhaps it would be fair to assume that the poet knew before 
he wrote the famous passage that Augustus had promised to 
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govern Rome according to the forms of the old constitution, but 
we can also be sure that Augustus was wholly in sympathy with 
the poet’s outspoken republicanism of that passage. It was he 
who saved the volume from destruction. Vergil’s sixth book, 
written at the time when Augustus was offering Rome a restora- 
tion, seems therefore to guarantee the sincerity of Augustus’ 
enthusiasm for the republic. 

There is less certainty regarding the time when the portrait 
gallery of republican heroes was planned for the Augustan 
forum, but we are not wholly at a loss for an approximate date. 
We must of course assume that Augustus and his personal friends 
—including doubtless such men as Agrippa, Maecenas, Vergil, 
Horace, and perhaps Livy—would concern themselves about the 
selection of the heroes who were to be honored. The choice 
allowed of no party bias. The son of Julius would, of course, 
and did include such inflexible democrats as the Gracchi and 
Marius, but the old senatorial heroes, the Valerii, the Papirii, 
the Fabii, the Scipios, the Aemilii, the Caecilii, and the like were 
most prominent. 

In Notizie degli Scavi, 1933, pp. 455-61, Paribeni has pro- 
vided the texts of the elogia recently found, while CIL, I?, pp. 
184 ff. gives those that were known before. Probably a half are 
still unknown, but we have enough to be certain that it is not 
merely a collection of triwmphatores but rather the statuae sum- 
morum virorum, as Lampridius said. It is in fact a gallery of 
the distinguished men of the old republican government. 
Naturally many of the same names occur in Vergil’s abbreviated 
list and on the fragmentary list of the Hlogia which we happen 
to have. But it seems significant that Vergil and Augustus were 
both thinking at about the same time of glorifying the old re- 
publican heroes, and that this was about the time when Augustus 
was offering a restoration of the republic. 

The dates of the Augustan forum are not very well defined. 
(The known data may be found in Platner-Ashby.) The temple 
of Mars Ultor was promised at Philippi in 42 B.C. It was not 
dedicated till 40 years later. Many things delayed the construc- 
tion of the forum: for a long time Octavian was harassed by the 
lack of funds; he had little to devote to buildings till after he 
secured the treasures of Egypt in 30. Even the relatively small 
temple to Julius, which was a political necessity, could not be 
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dedicated till 29 ; and the very important temple of Apollo, vowed 
at Actium, remained unfinished for several years. Then too he 
had much trouble acquiring land for his forum; indeed he never 
secured some of the lots that he needed. Yet it is likely that the 
decision to have statues of heroes came fairly early in the 
planning of the forum, for the massive back wall of the forum 
which contains the niches for the statues was built before the 
temple of Mars Ultor was begun, since the temple walls back up 
against the great wall of Gabine stone. Considering the delay in 
procuring the land for the boundary wall and then the length of 
time that we must allow for the elaborate construction and decora- 
tion of Mars Ultor after the wall was finished or near completion, 
we may assume that the niches, and the selection of heroic per- 
sonages to be portrayed, must be assigned to the twenties of that 
century. This is in fair agreement with the orthography and 
lettering of the fragments of the elogia actually found in the 
Forum (e.g. Dessau, J. LZ. 8., no. 59, on Marius: apsens, ‘eis, 
quei, Jugurta; ibid., no. 58: Graccus; probably Cerce[inam], 
A.J. P., 1937, pp. 90-4. The lettering (cf. Not. Sc., 1933, p. 
459) shows good Augustan cutting that has gone quite beyond 
the rough work of the early Augustan years. Taking these things 
together, we may assume that the artists had planned the niches 
not many years after Augustus came back from Egypt and that 
they were at work on the statues about the time that Vergil was 
composing his pageant of heroes and Augustus was planning the 
reformed republican constitution. 

That is about all we can say regarding the dates of these 
projects; we cannot assign priority of idea. But it seems clear 
that the period 27-22 was one of wide-spread enthusiasm for the 
republican régime, its heroes, and its spirit; and that while 
Vergil was giving luster to that subject in one of the finest pas- 
sages in literature, Augustus was constructing a government that 
was to honor its precedents and was also requesting the sculptors 
of Greece and Rome to place before the Romans a portrait gallery 
of the great men of the republic whom he promised to emulate. 
Whatever Augustus may have done in later years, it is difficult 
to convince oneself that he was not sincere in his republicanism 
in 23. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Tue JoHNsS HoPpKIns UNIVERSITY. 
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E. BENVENISTE. Origines de la formation des noms en indo- 
européen 1. Paris, Libraire Adrien, 1935. Pp. 224. 


Although Benveniste’s new book deals chiefly with noun for- 
mation, its fundamental thesis cuts far deeper than that. The 
title itself suggests a preoccupation with very early prehistoric 
times, and the preface begins with a protest against the neglect 
of “16 probléme de la structure des formes indo-européennes elles- 
mémes . . . La est sans doute la cause principale du malaise 
actuel de la grammaire comparée: si la recherche proprement 
comparative tend a s’éparpiller en travaux de plus en plus menus, 
cest qu’elle a oublié les questions fondamentales; et si bien des 
linguistes se détournent de la comparaison, c’est pour s’étre laissés 
aller 4 croire que l’on n’avait plus de choix qu’entre le connu et 
Vinconnaissable.” 

Benveniste accepts without question Meillet’s well-known dic- 
tum that accent was not the cause of quantitative ablaut, and 
developes a theory of the Indo-European roots and their exten- 
sions which conflicts at almost every point with the systems that 
have been based upon the contrary opinion. He sums up his 
fundamental doctrine in five paragraphs (pp. 170 f.) : 


1. La racine indo-européenne est monosyllabique, trilitére, 
composée de la voyelle fondamentale ὅ entre deux consonnes 
différentes. 

2. Dans ce schéme constant: consonne + e + consonne, les 
consonnes peuvent étre de n’importe quel ordre pourvu qu’elles 
soient différentes; seule est exclue la coexistence d’une sourde et 
d’une sonore aspirée. 

3. La racine fournit, avec un suffixe, deux thémes alternants: 
I racine pleine et tonique + suffix zéro; II racine zéro + suffix 
plein et tonique. <In Benveniste’s terminology a suffix is any 
extension of a root or stem consisting of e/o- + consonant alter- 
nating with the consonant alone.> 

4, Au suffixe peut se joindre un seul élargissement, soit ajouté 
apres le suffixe du théme I, soit inséré entre l’élément radical 
et le suffixe du théme II (infixation). <By élargissement 
Benveniste means a consonant without a vowel or a vowel without 
ablaut that extends a root or stem.> 

5. L’addition supplémentaire d’un élargissement ou d’un 
suffixe 4 un théme déja suffixé et élargi constitue une base exclu- 
sivement nominale. 


It is perhaps worth while to have before us another detailed 
analysis of Indo-European words, if only to show that the system 
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developed by Hirt is not the only one possible. It must be added, 
however, that in proportion as Benveniste’s analysis goes farther 
than Hirt’s it is less likely ever to be confirmed by comparative 
data. 

For the plain truth is that comparative grammar can operate 
only with independent developments from a common source. As 
long as we have only descendants of Primitive Indo-European, 
comparison merely enables us partially to reconstruct the latest 
phase of Primitive Indo-European. Attempts to infer earlier 
stages of Indo-European may be more or less plausible, but they 
must remain entirely hypothetical until we find evidence that 
can be equated with our reconstructed Indo-European on the 
basis of an earlier parent speech; such evidence would enable 
us to use the comparative method again and partially to recon- 
struct a linguistic stage earlier than Primitive Indo-European. 
Until then there can be no satisfactory criterion for choosing 
between Hirt’s system and Benveniste’s and some other that may 
appear tomorrow. At the moment Hirt’s system, with certain 
changes necessitated by Sievers’ Law and by the discovery of 
Hittite 2, seems to me more usable than Benveniste’s, but that 
may be because J am more familiar with it. 

When Benveniste turns his attention to reconstruction of 
Primitive Indo-European (in some cases I should say Indo- 
Hittite), he exhibits the comparative method at its best. I shall 
illustrate by two problems of Hittite grammar which 1 had tried 
(HG, pp. 149-52) in vain to solve, but which here find their 
complete and final solution. 

The Hittite nouns in -tar, gen. -nnas (<-tnos), rarely -tannas, 
are verbal nouns or, in relatively few cases, abstract nouns from 
nouns or adjectives. Benveniste (pp. 103-8) is surely right in 
identifying the suffix with that of Lat. iter, gen. itineris, Osc. 
ettuns ‘ itiones,’ Lat. gliten ‘glue,’ Old Persian infinitives in 
-tanaiy, and Vedic infinitives in -tart. In the Indo-European 
languages we more frequently meet extended forms of the suffix, 
such as -tno- (e.g. Skt. ratnam ‘ jewel’), and -tend- (e.g. Gk. 
βοτάνη). I was prevented from seeing this certain equation by 
the fact that Hittite -tar is regularly written with a single ¢ 
(e.g. pa-ap-ra-tar, ap-pa-a-tar); for such spelling ordinarily 
indicates original d or dh (see HG, pp. 74-83). At that time I 
did not know of the forms hal-ki-it-ta-an-[n1] 1 ‘ harvest’ (dat.) 
and kar-sa-at-tar ‘ castration’ (KUB, 18, 4.1.37; 4.56). Few 
as they are, these forms justify the connection of Hittite 
-t(t)ar/n- with IE -ter/n-; cf. rare si-ip-pa-an-ti beside frequent 
Si-pa-an-ti ‘ pours a libation’: Gk. σπένδει. 


1 Since no other form of this word is known, some may prefer to assume 
a nom. *hal-ki-it-ta-tar, but there is no evidence for a stem *halkitta- or 
the like beside halkis ‘grain.’ Probably the missing nominative was 
*halkit (t) ar. 
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The Hittite suffix -ssar, gen. -snas, is precisely parallel in use 
and meaning to the suffix just discussed. I could find no similar 
forms in Indo-European, and so I sought for an analogical origin 
in Hittite itself. Benveniste (pp. 100-3) aptly compares the 
Vedic infinitive ending in -sani, Gk. -ew < -eev < -εσεν, the suffixes 
-sno- (6. g. Skt. krisnas “ complete’) and -snd- (e. g. Lat. céna < 
*kert-sna). 

In both instances it is to be observed that Hittite retains in 
full vigor suffixes that have left only scattered traces in the Indo- 
European languages. We have here two more archaisms of 
Hittite, to be added to those that I pointed out in Lang., IX 
(1933), pp. 1-11. Another that I neglected to mention there is 
the lack of the comparative degree, except in one word of the 
primitive semi-comparative type of *swpero- ‘upper,’ *ndhero- 
‘under,’ etc., namely katteras ‘lower, inferior’ beside katta 
‘down.’ In HG, p. 131 and, in more detail, in Lang., XIII, 
No. 4, I have equated the Hittite particle -be in 2-be, 2-us-be, 
2-as-be, etc. ‘both’ with IE -bhe-, -bho-, in Goth. bai, Skt. 
u-bhau, Gk. ἄμ-φω, Lat. am-bo ‘both.’ While Hittite preserves 
the (necessarily original) use of the particle, the Indo-European 
languages all show a transfer of the inflection to the end of the 
phrase (cf. Lat. ewm-pse > ipsum). In my opinion these Hittite 
archaisms have now been established in such numbers that the 
Indo-Hittite hypothesis is reasonably certain.? 


Benveniste, without himself accepting the Indo-Hittite hypo- 
thesis, has, in my opinion, done his part to give us an earlier 
basis for the comparative attack; but the Indo-Hittite period 
cannot be set back to anything like the immense antiquity of 
the origin of noun formation in our group of languages. On 
that subject we can still do no more than make guesses. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. E. H. STURTEVANT. 


PauL Cirocut. Démosthénes et la fin de la démocratie athé- 
nienne. Paris, Payot, 1937. Pp. 334. 36 fr. 


Demosthenes, like other great figures of antiquity, must be 
interpreted anew by each generation, and until recently it has 
seemed that our generation could not interpret him, but only use 
him as a lay figure on which to hang its shibboleths and preju- 
dices, or as a man of straw to suffer vicariously for its enemies. 
These misgivings happily are now being dispelled by a percepti- 
ble trend toward objective historical interpretation, a trend which 
undoubtedly will be given added impetus by this most recent 
study. 


* Otherwise Bonfante, JF, LII, p. 221. 
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The French are peculiarly suited by temperament and habit 
of mind to understand Demosthenes, and Cloché’s long years of 
distinguished work in the history of the fourth century B.C. 
have given him a knowledge of sources and problems such as few 
men possess. Having these qualifications he has been able to 
produce a book of more than ordinary value and interest. 

After a brief comment on the prevailing diversity of opinion, 
Cloché presents a clear, concise summary of the political situa- 
tion of Athens, both foreign and domestic, in the times when 
Demosthenes was entering upon his public career, a somewhat 
sketchy account of the orator’s early life, rhetorical training, and 
activities as a writer of speeches, and some interesting sugges- 
tions, based mainly on the later speeches, regarding the cir- 
cumstances in which his political sentiments were developed 
and his knowledge of the actual problems acquired. With the 
ground thus prepared, the orator’s policies and political activities 
are discussed, concisely but circumstantially, with abundant cita- 
tions of the sources and occasional references to modern works. 
Chapter III, covering the years from 354 to 351 B. C., empha- 
sizes the consistency of Demosthenes’ earlier policies with his 
later position and shows that he has already acquired a thorough 
understanding of both the needs and the resources of Athens. 
Until 346, however, he must be viewed merely as a leader of the 
opposition, and it is only in the period following the Peace of 
Philocrates that he can be thought of as shaping Athenian policy. 

The methods and conclusions of the study should approve 
themselves to competent, disinterested students of the period. 
Perhaps its strongest point is the sober common sense with which 
the author looks behind the narratives of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines and asks what actual facts could have given rise to 
accounts so divergent and so often flatly contradictory. Cloché 
never forgets that he is dealing with pleaders, not judges or 
historians, but he also remembers that their statements were 
addressed to audiences which had a very considerable first-hand 
knowledge of the facts. He normally considers all the possible 
explanations of a difficulty and is cautious about insisting upon 
one possibility to the exclusion of others. He is singularly 
dexterous in avoiding personal polemic by veiling in anonymity 
the scholars whose theories he rejects, and here it must be con- 
fessed the volume lacks a certain spice to which our philological 
appetites have become addicted. In general the book is a straight- 
forward attempt to see clearly and to make clear to others the 
policies of Demosthenes in their relation to the facts of history 
and to fundamental principles of politics. 

Since this volume is presumably addressed to Hellenists, as the 
abundant citations of original sources indicate, its usefulness 
would have been increased at many points by a word of warning 
in regard to the more important cruces and controversies, espe- 
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cially controversies which involve the authenticity of primary 
source material. As it is, the reader who is not a specialist will 
not always understand the relation to the text of the studies 
listed in the bibliographies. The propriety of dismissing the 
political forensic speeches as a mere detail in Demosthenes’ 
career as logographer (28) is at least debatable; the Leptinean 
oration is not even mentioned, I believe, in the text, though 
passages are cited once or twice on minor points. The attempt 
(282) to reconstruct the defense of Demosthenes in “’affaire 
d’Harpale ” from passages in the speeches of Hyperides and 
Dinarchus which are simply stock rhetorical commonplaces is, 
in my opinion, futile. Cloché accepts the time-honored belief 
that Demosthenes recovered little or nothing from the guardians, 
but grew rich so fast from his earnings as a logographer that 
within four years he was in the trierarchic census (27 f.) ; both 
assumptions might profitably be tested by the actual evidence. 
I note a few minor inadvertences. The statement (25) that the 
elder Demosthenes entrusted his cutlery business to “ V’affranchi 
Milyas” is inaccurate, since we learn from Dem., xxix, 26 
(which on p. 27 is treated as authentic) that Milyas was manu- 
mitted only when his master lay dying. Two or three years 
preceding the trial of Demosthenes vs. Aphobus could not have 
been consumed in discussions “ devant l’arbitre public” (27), 
since those officials functioned only after filing of the complaint ; 
possibly the author is thinking of the conferences mentioned in 
Dem., xxx, 6. There seems to be a confusion (76) of the reserve 
force of fifty triremes (Dem., iv, 16) with the field army of 
2000 infantry and 200 cavalry, to be supported by ten fast 
triremes (ib., 20-22). The translations, which usually are from 
the Collection Budé, occasionally suffer from being stripped of 
context ; “ pour le moment ” (88) will scarcely do for εἰς τὸ παρόν 
(iii, 10), and “ pour ’ombre d’un avantage 4 Delphes” (120) 
emasculates the fine close of the speech On the Peace. 

The printer has allowed an attractive format and clear typogra- 
phy to be marred by many misprints and misspellings. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. GrorGE M. CALHOUN. 


Lorre Lasowskxy. Die Ethik des Panaitios (Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte des Decorum bei Cicero und Horaz). Leipzig, 
F. Meiner, 1934. Pp. 124. 


In her attempt to present the ethical system of Panaetius, Miss 
Labowsky chooses as her main theme the conception of decorum 
because of its decisive importance for Panaetius’ philosophy and 
because of its great influence on later centuries (p. 4). The 
purpose of her interpretation is not to sum up the various testi- 
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monies in a doxographical form but rather to elucidate the basic 
principles of Panaetius’ thinking in their inner relation and 
balance (p. 3). 

Miss Labowsky starts her attempt at reconstruction with a pas- 
sage from the only treatise which can with certainty be traced 
back to Panaetius (p. 2), Cicero’s discussion of decorum in De 
officus (I, 93-151). She is aware of the fact that even here it is 
necessary to separate the thought of Panaetius from the trans- 
formation or addition made by Cicero, and it is especially this 
that she wants to achieve in her analysis (p. 3). Her conclusion 
is that the passage, in the main, gives the original sentences of 
Panaetius, only abbreviated by Cicero, who also inserted the 
Roman examples (pp. 67 ff.). This conclusion is primarily 
based on internal evidence, on the interpretation of the text and 
its coherence. It may very well be that the difficulties which the 
reader notes in perusing the argumentation can be explained by 
Cicero’s hasty and careless method of working. Miss Labowsky, 
in general, does not think too highly of Cicero as a philosophical 
writer; she expressly adopts Usener’s unfavourable judgment 
about him (p.3). Yet, granted that consistency has been proved, 
this would not permit any conclusion about the source of Cicero’s 
text. He himself admits that in writing this book he is often 
(multum, II, 17, 60) or mostly (potissimum, III, 2, 7; cf. 
Labowsky, p. 2, n. 3) following Panaetius. But it is precisely in 
the introduction to the De officiis that he defines his method of 
following the Greek examples thus: sequemur igitur hoc quidem 
tempore et hac in quaestione potissimum Stoicos, non ut inter- 
pretes, sed, ut solemus, e fontibus eorum judicio arbitrioque 
nostro quantum quoque modo videbitur hauriemus (I, 2, 6). 
Cicero was not such a bad writer as not to be able to compose 
out of divergent material a correct sequence of ideas. Starting 
from the internal evidence that the text is intact, one can prove 
that it is the text of Panaetius only by presupposing his author- 
ship. If one does so, one can agree with Miss Labowsky and 

» take the whole Ciceronian passage, without any limitations, as a 
reproduction of Panaetius’ philosophy. 

Next, the Ars poetica is discussed from the point of view of 
the conception of decorum and from that alone (pp. 74 ff., p. 76). 
Referring to Kroll’s more general assertion (p. 75, n. 8) Miss 
Labowsky proves in detail that this conception is a constituent 
factor of the disposition; furthermore, she explains how it was 
possible for Horace in adhering to such a philosophical idea still 
to achieve a work of art (pp. 77, 98). The line of reasoning in 
the Ars poetica thus becomes much clearer. Horace, so far as 
he is concerned with ethical decorum, is considered by Miss 
Labowsky to be determined by Panaetius’ shaping of the subject 
(p. 98). Nothing new can be concluded from his poem in this 
respect, but the aesthetical decorum which he stresses gives her 
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the opportunity to bring out more sharply an aspect of the 
decorum conception which she deems to be significant for 
Panaetius’ thinking. 

For in the last part of her book Miss Labowsky, after having 
outlined the history of decorum,—her study was published shortly 
after Pohlenz’ essay on decorum had appeared (p. 4, n. 14)— 
characterizes the ethics of Panaetius as an ars vitae in the proper 
sense of the word (p. 113). Unity of action and influence on 
the spectator are characteristic of the work of art as well as of 
the moral attitude of human beings; the dynamic power can be 
realized in the individual form alone, yet it coincides with, and 
is subordinated to, the general rule (p. 112). The aesthetical 
and moral values are fused into one, into the old conception of 
καλοκαγαθία (p. 121). In this sense Panaetius is viewed as the 
last Greek philosopher (p. 1). His doctrine historically must 
be understood as a Platonizing of Stoic theories (p. 116). But 
it is no mere external combination of opposite ideas; it is the 
expression of the “ urspriingliche, aller dialektischen Zerspaltung 
vorausgehende Lebens- und Wertgefiihl ” of the later centuries, 
i in this sense it is more than an individual conception 

pp. 1-2). 

The interpretation which Miss Labowsky gives is subtle, some- 
times, I am afraid, even exaggerated and sophisticated. Thus, 
for example, she expresses in seven lines the meaning which an 
enim in the text of Cicero is supposed to have (pp. 18-19). But 
generally her remarks are very illuminating. She always traces 
the late ideas to their origin, and she connects the single facts 
with the general trend in the development of philosophical 
thought. Her interpretation reads like a commentary on the 
discussion with which it deals and as such is indispensable for 
everyone interested in these texts. 

I must restrict myself here, however, to that problem which is 
the main object of the book and of which the analysis of Cicero 
and Horace is meant to be only the first step: the representation 
of the ethical system of Panaetius. And for this point I do not 
feel that Miss Labowsky has proved her thesis. I accept those 
testimonies which she uses as the only basis for a reconstruction 
and do not inquire into how far it would be possible to come to 
conclusions taking into account the other fragments of Panaetius 
as well as his whole philosophical system of which the ethics, 
after all, is only a part. Even then there arise great difficulties. 

Miss Labowsky credits Panaetius, first of all, with separating 
the ethical reflection from the contemplation of the wise man, 
with speaking only of the average individual who is perfecting 
himself in virtue. The proof for this statement is found in the 
ironical and contemptuous answer given by Panaetius to a young 
fellow who asked him whether the wise man should love or not: 
“De sapiente, inquit, videbimus: mihi et tibi, qui adhuc a sa- 
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piente longe absumus, non est committendum, ut incidamus in 
rem commotam...” (Seneca, Epistle, 116, 5; fr. 56 [Fowler]; 
Labowsky, pp. 115-16). Even if one is inclined to find in this 
anecdote an indication that Panaetius’ belief in the wise man 
was not that of the other Stoics—a conclusion which is by no 
means necessary and convincing—, what exactly is meant by the 
words “ de sapiente videbimus ” nobody can tell; it would be hard 
to assert that Panaetius did more than doubt the existence of the 
wise. For his scepticism never leads him to anything more than 
doubt in all the important problems in which he disagrees with 
the old Stoa. It is, therefore, not at all certain that Panaetius 
denied the reality of the existence of the wise man, that he re- 
jected, from the beginning, every argument concerning his atti- 
tude as being wrong (p. 115). And what evidence is there that 
he ascribed to the wise man and to the idea of honesty transcen- 
dental existence alone (p. 116)? Miss Labowsky emphasizes the 
importance of the reference made by Cicero-Panaetius to the 
Platonic Phaedrus: formam quidem ipsam .. . et tamquam 
faciem honesti vides, “quae si oculis cerneretur, mirabiles 
amores ” ut ait Plato, “ excitaret sapientiae”; and she declares 
these words to be the motto of the ethics of Panaetius (p. 116). 
The idea of honesty cannot be seen, but it becomes apparent in 
the individual human actions (pp. 116; 9). Yet, this is not a 
Platonic solution of the problem of how the world of the phe- 
nomena and that of thinking are related to each other; it is not 
the transformation of the πρῶτον φίλον and its dynamics into 
Stoic philosophy—at least as long as the idea is understood to be 
the Stoic ἔννοια and the nature of man is interpreted as rational 
only. And that this is the case, Miss Labowsky herself states 
(pp. 116-17). It is the old Stoic doctrine, I think, expressed 
perhaps in a terminology similar to the Platonic one: Panaetius 
was a great admirer of Plato; Cicero was an Academic phi- 
losopher. But if there were any real relationship between the 
προκόπτων Of Panaetius and the φιλόσοφος of Plato (p. 116), 
Panaetius would have had to change the psychological dogmas of 
the Stoics and their definitions of virtues and vices as Posidonius 
did later on. 

I do not believe, therefore, that the ethical system of Panaetius, 
as a whole, has been adequately reconstructed by Miss Labowsky. 
It is the historical interpretation of detail which makes her book 
valuable. 


Lupwia EDELSTEIN. 


INSTITUTE OF THE History OF MEDICINE, 
THE JoHNS ΗΌΡΚΙΝΒ UNIVERSITY. 
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Papers Presented to Sir Henry Stuart Jones. Journal of Ro- 
man Studies, Vol. XX VII, 1937, Part I. 


The bibliography of Sir Henry Stuart Jones’ works which 
prefaces this collection of papers in honor of his seventieth 
birthday recalls the wide range of interest of a scholar who has 
distinguished himself in both Greek and Roman studies. The 
series of papers contributed by scholars whose names guarantee 
the importance of their work emphasize Sir Henry’s association 
with Roman history, religion, and archaeology. Questions of con- 
stitutional history are dealt with by Mattingly, Buckland, and 
Cary. Mattingly, carrying further the consequences of his at- 
tempt at redating the Roman denarius from 269 to 187, assigns 
to a source of Sullan date the property qualifications of the 
Servian classes as recorded by Livy and Dionysius. He promises 
a further study of the comitia centuriata. Buckland poses the 
question whether civil suits could be instituted against an ex- 
magistrate for acts committed in the exercise of his imperium. 
He shows the lack of evidence for Mommsen’s belief that there 
was provision for such action, and, in view of Cicero’s silence 
about any such suits against Verres, suggests that when Cicero 
implies that such suits were possible (Div. in Caec., 17-18) his 
words are “a mere rhetorical flourish.” Cary shows that Ru- 
dolph’s ingenious arguments (Stadt und Staat im romischen 
Italien) have not established the author’s view of the wide scope 
of Caesar’s municipal legislation; there was probably a more 
gradual evolution than Rudolph is disposed to admit. Occur- 
rences of the titles duoviri and quattuorviri i(ure) d(tcundo) 
in republican inscriptions tell against Rudolph’s theory of Cae- 
sar’s sweeping judicial reforms in the municipalities. 

The composition of Caesar’s senate is discussed in Syme’s 
article on Decidius Saxa. Saxa’s position as an officer in 
Caesar’s army in 49 B.C. indicates that he was not a newly en- 
franchised citizen but a Roman of Spanish origin. Cicero’s 
allegations against Saxa are not to be taken at their face value, 
and the statements about the low origin of Caesar’s senate are 
probably exaggerated. The checkered history of Armenia Minor 
in the late republic is dealt with in Adcock’s article. He sug- 
gests that Armenia Minor was given by Pompey to Brogitarus, 
the son-in-law of Deiotarus of Galatia and that the date when 
Deiotarus received it from the senate (Cicero, De Div., II, 79; 
Phil., II, 94) was about 52 B.C. After Caesar’s settlements 
the region may have been taken in whole or in part from Deio- 
tarus and added to Cappadocia. 

Economic questions are discussed by Frank and Anderson. 
Frank continues his studies of the sherds from Monte Testaccio 
which indicate that Spanish oil and wine had captured the 
western markets in the second century after Christ. The pres- 
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ence of many ex-slaves among the shippers whose names are re- 
corded on the sherds leads to the suggestion that such men 
entered service on state contracts in order to secure full rights 
of citizenship. Anderson quotes from the notebook of Dr. 
Schonewolf an inscription which proves his earlier contention 
that a region of N. W. Galatia which he visited some years ago 
was an imperial estate. The inscription shows that the region 
had once been a private estate, a fact which provides support for 
Broughton’s view that imperial estates in Asia were not mainly 
derived from crown lands and temple lands of the Hellenistic 
period. 

Charlesworth’s series of notes entitled Flaviana contains fresh 
and interesting material. Vespasian was influential in fixing the 
tradition of Nero’s infamy and in rehabilitating the reputation 
and strengthening the cult of Claudius; contrary to the usual 
belief, the cult of Claudius had not been actually annulled by 
Nero (the omission of divus before his name in the lex de imperio 
Vespasiani is explained as an indication of the influence of sena- 
tors who hoped for greater power in the government) and it 
seems to have continued until the end of the second century. 
Finally there is an ingenious explanation of the meaning of 
cerdonibus in Juvenal’s reference to the death of Domitian 
(IV, 153). 

Macdonald returns to his contention that the Scottish con- 
quests of Agricola were not abandoned before 105-6 A.D. This 
time Macdonald discusses the meaning of Tacitus’ perdomita 
Britannia et statim omissa (Hist., 1, 2) which he renders, 
“Britain was completely conquered and left to look out for 
itself.” The discussion of the meaning of omissa, a conjecture 
of Lipsius, has less point because the manuscript (cf. p. 94, no. 
5) reads missa. The Orelli-Baiter revised edition (1877) keeps 
the original reading and interprets the passage very much as 
Macdonald does. 

Three papers deal with documents from Egypt. Wilcken’s 
discussion of Octavian after the fall of Alexandria concerns the 
two types of Augustan eras recorded in the papyri—the regnal 
years and those described by the phrase τῆς Καίσαρος κρατήσεως 
θεοῦ υἱοῦ. The second form of dating is Roman rather than 
Egyptian in character but it has now appeared in a demotic 
papyrus of the priests of Buchis from Hermonthis, which belongs 
to the first year of Octavian. The new document shows Octavian 
as the victorious Roman general, whose position as the successor 
of the Pharaohs the priests of Buchis, perhaps from hostility to 
his rule, have not yet acknowledged. Wilhelm brings his wide 
knowledge of epigraphical language to the restoration of Papyrus 
Tebtunis 33, a copy of a letter giving instructions for the recep- 
tion to be accorded the senator Lucius Memmius on a visit to 
the Fayum in 112 B.C. H. I. Bell publishes a Latin registra- 
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tion of birth preserved on a tablet, a portion of a diptych similar 
to the one published by Sanders in A. J. A., 1928, 309 ff. These 
documents report the birth of children while the father was in 
military service, and such children were illegitimate even if the 
father had been married before his term of service began. 
Several papers deal with religious questions. Last interprets 
the persecutions of the Christians in the light of republican re- 
ligious history. He opposes Mommsen’s view that apostasy from 
the gods of Rome was a recognized offence. He sees in persecu- 
tions of the republic, such as the action against the Bacchants 
in 186 B.C., simply the suppression of groups who threatened 
the morality of the state. The same attitude supplied the pre- 
text for the persecution of the Christians under Nero: though 
some change had taken place before the time of Trajan, even 
then perhaps the flagitia cohaerentia nomini are more important 
than the nomen ipsum si flagitiis caret. Nock discusses the 
genius of Mithraism. Its character as a private cult without 
priestly hierarchy (the debatable evidence on this point is 
treated in some detail), its peculiar eschatology, its distinctive 
and unchanging iconography, the figure of Mithra who served 
as an exemplar, the association with solar worship, all gave to 
Mithraism a strong appeal which was, however, limited in range. 
If Christianity had perished, we should not, Nock believes, have 
had a Mithraic world. Cumont, supplementing his recent 
studies of the Acts of St. George (Rev. Hist. Rel., 1936), shows 
the survival of Mithra the cattle thief in the annual miracle 
which is attested as late as the middle of the nineteenth century 
from the monastery of [lori in Georgia. Every year at the Feast 
of St. George an ox, supposedly stolen by the saint, mysteriously 
appeared for sacrifice in the monastery church. The pagan tra- 
ditions behind this miracle are abundantly illustrated from 
Cumont’s incomparable knowledge of the religious traditions of 
ancient Anatolia. Baynes deals with a story of the death of Julian 
the Apostate preserved in the Armenian history of Faustus of 
Byzantium. Here the emperor, who appears as King Valens, 
was killed by two saints, Sargis and Theodorus. This story 
which, Baynes believes, came to Armenia from Antioch through 
Caesarea is an example of the rapidity with which Christian 
triumph over the hated emperor found its expression in legend. 
The famous bas-relief of the Ara Pacis which Van Buren 
identified as Italia rather than Tellus or Terra Mater is the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Strong’s paper. She shows, with rich illustrations 
from Roman, mediaeval, and Renaissance art, that the bas-relief 
conforms to the traditional representation of the Earth Goddess. 
“Tn other instances in which the Tellus type was taken over to 
represent a province,” Mrs. Strong says (p. 122), “some detail 
was brought in to indicate the transformation: a rabbit and an 
olive branch for Hispania (pl. IV, 2), an elephant head-dress 
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for Africa, a standard for Dacia, and so on. A simple device of 
this kind might surely have been found for an Italia of the Altar 
of Peace.” It seems to me that the device is to be found in the 
scene of Aeneas’ sacrifice. Opposite the earth goddess on the 
altar was the figure of Roma connected by a procession with a 
slab on the opposite side showing figures symbolic of the found- 
ing of Rome—Mars, the sacred fig tree, and probably the Luper- 
cal. The earth goddess was connected by a similar procession 
with a slab on the other side which showed Aeneas about to 
sacrifice Tellus’ characteristic victim, the pregnant sow. Aeneas 
made the sacrifice when he reached the promised land, and the 
land was Italy. 


Lity Ross TAytor. 


Bryn Mawr 


Hans Kurt Scuurte. Orator, Untersuchungen iiber das 
ciceronianische Bildungsideal (Frankfurter Studien zur 
Religion und Kultur der Antike Band XI). Klostermann, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1935. Pp. 147. 


The best that may be said of this book is that it takes a step 
in the right direction. It has evidently been inspired by a feeling 
that Cicero’s De Oratore has in the last few decades been ap- 
proached in a rather one-sided fashion. It should not be sug- 
gested that scholars like von Arnim and Kroll, when trying to 
work out the connection between the De Oratore and the philo- 
sophical doctrines of Cicero’s Academic teachers (Philo of Larissa 
and Antiochus of Ascalon), were blind to other aspects of the 
work; but it is probably true that their investigations have led 
others to over-emphasize this point of view practically to the 
exclusion of all others. I agree with Dr. Schulte that this line 
of approach wants supplementing by some others. He upholds a 
good cause, but I am not sure that he has done it good service. 

Some weaknesses of his method are conspicuous at the very 
opening of the book where he deals with the glorification of λόγος 
found in De Or., I, 30ff. Enthusiastic appreciations of the 
power of λόγος, ratio, oratio, philosophy, etc. are found every- 
where in Greek and Roman literature from the time of the 
Sophists on, and in collecting a vast material Dr. Schulte has 
succumbed to the danger of losing sight of his immediate objec- 
tives which were: 1) to trace the really relevant antecedents of 
this exaltation of Adyos in the proém of a work on rhetoric and 
2) to assess Cicero’s own contribution to this topic. With the 
latter problem I do not propose to deal here; as regards the 
former, the passages that really matter are Isocrates, Nic., 5 ff. 
(= Antid., 253 ff.), Rhet. ad Alex., 1421 a, 7 ff., Cicero, De Inv., 
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I, 2, 2; De Orat., I, 30 ff., and from these it may be inferred 
(and in fact has been inferred ; cf. H. M. Hubbell, The Influence 
of Isocrates on Cicero, etc., New Haven, 1913, pp. 27 f., and my 
paper in Hermes, 1932, pp. 151 ff.) that certain ideas which were 
current in the time of the Sophists, e.g. that it is the λόγος 
which distinguishes mankind from the animals, that the λόγος 
caused primitive men to organize themselves into political com- 
munities, etc., froze into τόποι to be used in proéms and that 
out of this fossilized existence Cicero brought them again to life. 

As regards the relation of Cicero’s De Oratore and Plato, Dr. 
Schulte is probably rash in maintaining (p. 67) “die Argu- 
mentation des Crassus ist eine Verschmelzung der Beweisfiihrung 
des Gorgias mit der des Phaidros,” and he practically retracts 
this later (p. 69). The discussion about the τέχνη quality of 
rhetoric and similar topics which we get in De Oratore I and II 
clearly echoes contemporary Greek discussions between phi- 
losophers and rhetoricians. De Oratore, II, 45 ff., 82 ff. unmis- 
takably point in this direction ; and we have some further echoes 
of these disputes not only in Philodemos (Schulte, pp. 36 and 68) 
but also in Sextus, Adv. Rhet. (10, 20, 43 etc.) and, perhaps, in 
Quintilian (II, 15ff.). To be sure, these discussions turned 
largely upon the same questions as the Gorgias, that is to say the 
τέλος ῥητορικῆς, ἔργον ῥητορικῆς, the question whether or not 
rhetoric is a τέχνη; may be learned, is morally unimpeachable, etc. ; 
but this was more or less inevitable and the resemblances must 
not be regarded as proving an influence of the Gorgias on the 
De Oratore. 

An indebtedness to Plato is in fact acknowledged by Cicero; 
I, 28 and ITI, 228 ff. in combination with ITI, 138 (cf. Or., 15 
and Plato, Phaedr., 269 Ef.) are indicative of the nature of this 
indebtedness. They show that it has nothing to do with either 
arguments or technical precepts but is based on something much 
more general, namely, the spirit of philosophy which according 
to both Plato and Cicero should permeate a man’s oratory. 
Besides the passages mentioned, we find in III, 21 a reference to 
Epin., 992 A for the idea of a philosophical synthesis, a δεσμός 
binding together the various arts and sciences. Dr. Schulte has 
found good parallels to the ideas occurring here in Vitruvius, I, 
1 (pp. 80 ff.) and argues with skill that both point back to 
Posidonius. Of course we all have become rather hesitant to 
invoke this sacred name, but it must be conceded that Posidonius 
has a better claim than any other Greek philosopher to the dis- 
tinction of having made this new adaptation of the idea found in 
the Epinomis. 

The indebtedness of the De Oratore to Aristotle is of a different 
nature, resulting as it does from the adaptation of important 
technical conceptions and methods. Cicero’s intimation, Ad Fam., 
I, 9, 23, that the De Oratore embodies the ratio Aristotelia and 
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the ratio Isocratia is perfectly true and may be substantiated 
from the actual work, though Dr. Schulte and many before him 
have failed to do so. Yet any comparison of the De Oratore with 
the De Inventione must bring this to light. I hope to prove it in 
Classical Philology for a particular point (the theory of the 
affectus), but the same still remains to be done for other sections 
of the work. Cicero got from Plato the idea of a philosophical 
rhetoric and he learned from Aristotle a considerable amount 
about the ways and methods by which he might come up to this 
ideal. 

Evidently Dr. Schulte has the right feeling that the Romans 
laid a far greater emphasis on the subjective side of oratory, the 
orator’s personality, whereas the Greeks were exclusively con- 
cerned with the right structure and the correct handling of the 
τέχνη. Surely this is a new and characteristically Roman element. 
In Chapter II Dr. Schulte makes this point explicit and dis- 
tinguishes four stages in the development from Plato to Cicero. 
The first is Plato’s philosophical penetration of the realm of 
human knowledge, the second is Aristotle’s philosophical depart- 
mentalism, the third the concentration of σοφία in the personality 
of the Stoic sage, and the fourth Cicero’s ideal of the great orator 
with his all-embracing knowledge. His account of these stages 
is on the whole correct, though I doubt whether the Stoic sage 
has anything to do with Cicero’s ideal orator. 

I must pass over the author’s speculations on the Stoic σοφός, 
the Roman vir bonus, the artes liberales, isagogic and protreptic 
literature, etc., for none of these things is really of help towards 
a better understanding of the De Oratore and much that we read 
here has not reached the degree of maturity that would make 
discussion fruitful. I fear Dr. Schulte has not succeeded in 
bringing out the Roman atmosphere of the work. For a future 
attempt in this direction I should like to make two suggestions, 
hoping that they will be found to deserve development. The one 
is that the feeling of pride so palpably permeating the work 
springs from a conviction that in the political life of the Roman 
republic oratory has attained a power and a position it had not 
had with the Greeks since the times of Demosthenes. The other 
is that the use made of Roman models and examples, the réles 
assigned to Crassus, Antony, Caesar, and others, and the refer- 
ences to famous Roman orations suggest that Cicero was anxious 
to build up a Roman tradition of oratory worthy to match the 
Greek. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
Outvet MicH. 
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GrorGES Daux. Delphes au 115 et au siécle depuis l’abaisse- 
ment de 1 ἘΠ 116 jusqu’a la paix romaine 191-31 av. J.-C. 
Paris, Libraire des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 
1936. Pp. iii + 745; plates 5, figures 8. 


The period of Delphic history treated by Mr. Daux is only a 
little less arid than the Roman imperial period that immediately 
follows. On the one hand the city, the sanctuary, and the 
Amphictyony no longer had an important réle to play in inter- 
city and international affairs. On the other hand the sources 
are especially dull and unattractive. Literary sources are ex- 
tremely rare: merely a very few passages in Polybius and Livy 
and a notice or two in Plutarch and Pausanias. There are 
numerous inscriptions, especially for the second century; but 
nearly all are either acts of manumission or honorary decrees of 
the city of Delphi granting proxenia, promanteia, and the like. 
In the Pythaid inscriptions, however, and in the arbitrations 
and state letters we have documents of greater value. 

Yet Mr. Daux has made a very interesting and sound book; 
he has converted a waste land into an ordered landscape. He 
treats even the driest subjects, such as the chronological data 
found in the acts of manumission, in a manner that holds the 
interest and attention of the reader. The work is careful and 
thorough; to anyone who wishes to learn the proper method of 
dealing with epigraphical data I can recommend the reading of 
the first 200 pages and the appendices. 

Mr. Daux divides the book into three parts: chronology, the 
role of Delphi and the Amphictyony in the international history 
of the period, the internal life and institutions of the city and 
its ordinary relations with other cities. There is a long intro- 
duction that discusses the plan of the study, the sources used, 
and the bibliography; and there are twelve appendices that treat 
special problems. The whole development of the Delphic com- 
plex (city, sanctuary, Amphictyony), in so far as it can be 
known, is presented in detail from the end of Aetolian domina- 
tion to the beginning of the empire. But the author refrains 
from treating problems that would take him beyond these tem- 
poral limits; problems of cult are therefore not discussed. 

Mr. Daux has done a job that needed to be done, and he 
deserves the gratitude of all who are interested in Delphi or in 
Hellenistic history. There is but one place where I should ques- 
tion his interpretation : on page 579, note 1, quoting F. D. 11 
2. 50 (καὶ e[iper] πᾶσι τοῖς ἐν ᾿Αθήναις ἐποποιοῖς συναγμένοις κατὰ 
τὸν τοῦ θεοῦ Χρ [η] σμὸν προξενίαν καὶ προμα[ν]τείαν, κτλ.), he refers 
κατὰ... χρησμόν to εἶμεν, believing that the oracle had recom- 
mended honors for the epic poets that took part in the Pythaid. 
I think it more probable that the phrase is to be taken with 
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συναγμένοις : the oracle that sanctioned the Pythaid festival called 
for the presence of an assembly of epic poets. This interpreta- 
tion is suggested by the word-order and rhythm of the sentence; 
and comparison with other inscriptions that cite Delphic oracles 
indicates that this is more likely to be part of the content of an 
oracle. 


JOSEPH E. FoNTENROSE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


GrorGES Daux. Pausanias ἃ Delphes. Paris, A. Picard, 1936. 
Pp. 11 + 203; plates 9, figures 6. 


In this book Mr. Daux has written a worthy companion to his 
recent Delphes au 116 et au I Siecle. In it he presents the text 
and translation of Pausanias’ Delphica, an archaeological com- 
mentary upon it, and a concluding essay on Pausanias’ method 
(chapter VII). The text presented is Pausanias, X, 8, 6-32, 1, 
from which are omitted the four long digressions on the Sibyls, 
Sardinia, the Gallic invasion, and the paintings of Polygnotus. 
The edition of Hitzig-Bliimner is followed. The translation en 
regard is accurate and, in view of the original, as good as can be. 

Mr. Daux’s purpose is to follow in Pausanias’ footsteps at 
Delphi and to confront his description with the archaeological 
facts that have become known since 1892. He wants to know 
what Pausanias saw, in what order he saw it, and whether he is 
worthy of credence. His conclusions are favorable to Pausanias. 
In every case where Pausanias’ description can be tested by 
archaeological facts he finds that Pausanias is verified. It is true 
that Pausanias’ description is incomplete and that he makes some 
mistakes ; but the mistakes are those of an actual observer. He 
was honest and objective; he used earlier writers only for the 
historical background of monuments. But it is not always pos- 
sible to tell whether he got the logos of a monument from an 
inscription in situ or from something that he had read or heard. 

The archaeological study shows that Pausanias’ description is 
strictly topographical in method, that it mentions the monuments 
in the order in which Pausanias saw them. Pausanias took notes 
as he went through the sanctuary and followed the order of his 
notes when he wrote the Delphica. He felt that his book should 
have literary value and not be merely a bare, monotonous sequence 
of names and facts, so that he varies his transitions, attempts to 
make logical connections between neighboring monuments, and 
uses all the tricks of the literary trade of his time. But he was 
not successful; his literary devices are merely clumsy, and they 
serve to obscure his method. Against his honesty and genuine 
antiquarian interests must be set his mediocre talents as a writer 
and observer. 
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In his introduction Mr. Daux presents a useful critical bib- 
liography. He justly praises Bourguet’s Les Ruines de Delphes, 
which has been neglected in favor of Poulsen’s Delphi, which is 
also excellent but gives most of its attention to sculpture. 
Bourguet’s book presents a complete picture. Mr. Daux notes 
its omission from the bibliography on Delphi in Wycherley’s 
Companion Volume to the Loeb Pausanias. As in his other 
recent book Mr. Daux warns against Pomtow’s careless method 
and hasty conclusions. He also states that Frazer’s commentary 
on the Delphica is no longer of any value; Hitzig-Bliimner’s is 
much better. 

The volume contains excellent plates and figures. Plate VIII, 
taken from De la Coste-Messeliére’s Aw Musée de Delphes (1936), 
is the only accurate map of the Delphic sanctuary to be had. 
Those in other works must be used with caution. 

The archaeological commentary is extremely interesting, espe- 
cially to anyone who knows the site of Delphi. Any student 
intending to visit Delphi will do well to read this book first along 
with Bourguet’s and Poulsen’s. 


JOSEPH E. FoNTENROSE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


J. WricHt Durr. Roman Satire: Its Outlook on Social Life. 
(Sather Classical Lectures, Volume XII.) Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1936. Pp. 205. $2.25. 


Professor Duff’s discriminating account of satire and the satir- 
ists in his two volumes on the literary history of Rome and in 
Volume VIII of the Cambridge Ancient History leads the reader 
to expect an able treatment of the subject in the present volume, 
and the expectation is not disappointed. The eight lectures 
printed here give a view of the whole field, starting with the dis- 
tinction between satire and the satiric, touching on the Greek 
precursors of Roman satire, then taking up, one by one, the 
great representatives of the type in Rome, and ending with the 
brief mention of certain writers of the late Empire, the Middle 
Ages, and the Renaissance who carried on the satiric tradition. 

“What gives satire its vital importance in Latin literature,” 
Professor Duff says, “is . . . its faithful representation of con- 
temporary life and its comments thereupon” (p. 6). This out- 
look upon contemporary life is accordingly taken as the criterion 
of satire, and authors who have the satirist’s point of view, like 
Phaedrus and Martial, are included in the volume, even though 
their works are not actually satires in form. The fixed limits of 
a lecture period, with the necessity of making all the lectures of 
a series equal in length, are undoubtedly responsible for some 
combinations which are not in themselves ideal; so the heading 
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of the chapter on “The Greek Precursors of Roman Satire ” 
adds, after a half-apologetic dash, “ and Ennius ”; and Phaedrus 
and Persius are grouped together under the sub-title, “ Beast 
Fable and Stoic Homily.” The lecture method and the gen- 
eral audience for whom the lectures were intended perhaps 
justify the inclusion of a certain amount of elementary material, 
such as fairly well-known facts about Horace’s life, and a certain 
amount of repetition, such as the explanation of the réle played 
in Lucilius’s satires by Collyra and Hymnis, which is given in 
practically the same form on two successive pages. 

In dealing with the vexed satura question, Professor Duff 
accepts the “ prevailing sense of mixture ” as the original sense 
of the word, adding: “It is not difficult to transfer it to that 
sense of a literary medley which was never wholly dissociated 
from the term satura.” Without actually committing himself 
to a belief in the dramatic satura described by Livy, he states 
that “on the whole, the tendency recently has been to accept 
Livy’s account ” and that “the dramatic traits which are uni- 
versally recognized in Roman satire are to many eyes a testi- 
mony to its descent from this haphazard, varied, and plotless 
type of early farce” (p. 20). He reconciles the clash between 
Quintilian’s Satura quidem tota nostra est and Horace’s Hine 
omnis pendet Lucilius with the sane remark that, although “ the 
Greeks had used for satiric purposes their gifts of parody and 
irony, their sharp iambi, their mocking comedies, their philo- 
sophical dialogues, their ethical discourses . . . , the separate 
genre was a Roman invention” (pp. 20-21). He thinks that 
the term satura was actually used by Ennius, Lucilius, and 
Varro for their writings, arguing: “It is hard to believe that 
grammarians, when they explicitly referred words and phrases to 
such-and-such a book of the Satires of Ennius or Lucilius, were 
not quoting original titles but only employing a late interpreta- 
tive classification ” (p. 15; cf. p. 39). 

In addition to admirable characterizations of individual satir- 
ists—Lucilius, holding the mirror up to the Roman life around 
him with “ vigor and a wonderful variety,” Horace, “ the great- 
est and most versatile of Roman satirists,” who, “ by a prevailing 
spirit of geniality and tolerance toward human imperfection, 

. without seeming too obviously to preach or denounce, suc- 
ceeds in pointing out to an errant society the more excellent 
way ”; Juvenal, with his “angry pessimism,” the “ marvelous 
range in his figures,” his graphic pictures of “the bustle and 
danger of the streets, the tottering state of some of the house 
property in Rome, and the dingy hovels occupied by the poor ”—, 
there are illuminating discussions of general questions—the 
satirical elements in Greek drama and the Greek Anthology, for 
instance, or the kind of period which “ seemed to invite a satir- 
ist,” an age like that of the younger Scipio, “ permeated with a 
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ferment of new ideas, and impelled toward criticism of private 
and public life by the growth of social and political discontent ” 
(p. 45). Perennial themes of satire, like the dinner-party and 
the legacy, receive appreciative treatment, and thought-provok- 
ing comments are thrown out along the way. The suggestion is 
made that the sermones of Lucilius were based on actual con- 
versations (pp. 45-46). Interesting parallels are noted between 
scenes in Lucilius and in Greek and Latin comedy (p. 57 and 
n. 29). Fiske’s tendency to see an excessive number of borrow- 
ings from Lucilius in Horace calls forth a passing comment (p. 
55 and n. 26), and Horace’s relation to Lucilius is more justly 
summed up in the oxymoron “independent dependence” (p. 
73). The satiric quality of the Hpodes is clearly brought out, as 
well as the importance of this group of poems in Horace’s train- 
ing as a writer of satire (p. 73). The chapter on Menippean 
Satire is especially delightful. Here we find a vivid reconstruc- 
tion of Varro’s satires that goes far toward making up for the 
loss of that work (pp. 86-90); an interpretation of the Apo- 
colocyntosis as not only a satire on deification but also a parody 
on the writing of history, the point of the sting being that 
Claudius prided himself on being a historian (pp. 91-92) ; and 
a full account of the most amusing scenes in the Satyricon of 
Petronius, ending with the dictum: “‘ Whatever its borrowings,— 
and in an author of wide culture like Petronius they were 


many,—the novel stands on its own merits as a creation of inde- 
pendent genius ” (p. 103). 

One need not comment on the charm of Professor Duff’s own 
style—the grace of his rendering of phrases like curtosa felicitas ; 
the subtle oe of Shakespeare and the King James ver- 


sion. The notes contain considerable bibliographical material, 


and there is a full index. 
CoRNELIA C. COULTER. 
Mount CouuEGeE. 


A Medieval Latin Version of Demetrius’ De Elocutione (Studies 
in Medieval and Renaissance Latin, Vol. 5, The Catholic 
University of America). Ed. by BerNicz ΙΒΟΙΝΊΑ WALL. 
Washington, 1937. xiv + 125 pp. 


The “ Patristic Studies ” of the Catholic University of America 
to date comprise forty-nine volumes, and the “Studies in 
Medieval and Renaissance Latin” with this dissertation come 
to five. This book is one of the best I have examined in either 
series. Dr. Wall edits a unique mediaeval Latin version of 
“Demetrius.” Concerning Style, contained in a manuscript of 
the fourteenth century in the Library of the University of Illinois. 
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The translation, in her opinion, most probably belongs to the 
latter half of the thirteenth century. The anonymous version 
is fragmentary and deficient, containing only 151 of the 304 
sections which form the Greek original; and of the 151 sections 
only 15 are complete. Nor is the order of the sections always 
the same as in the Greek. There is no clue to indicate why pre- 
cisely these sections were chosen by the translator, or by the 
copyist of this particular manuscript, for the omitted sections 
are certainly as important as those which are included. It is a 
very “close ” translation, often imperfect and confused. 

Dr. Wall prints a facsimile of the manuscript. I have not 
compared this with the text throughout, but a test at a number 
of places gives one confidence in the complete accuracy of her 
transcription. She has, I believe, done wisely to retain in her 
text the orthography of the manuscript but to relegate major 
distortions to the Critical Apparatus (yet Ylidiadem, for Ἰλιάδα, 
is kept on p. 63, 1. 4). The Critical Notes, below the text and 
Apparatus on the page, supply the pertinent readings in the 
Greek text and appropriate observations arising from the com- 
parison. A complete exposition by means of the Greek reading 
I miss in only one passage where the obscure Latin rendering 
requires it—on p. 72, 1. 14: Synonne Scolonne polikinonne. 
Indeed the arrangement of the text by sections and lines makes 
reference to Rhys Roberts’ text easy, just as the folio numbers 
on the margin facilitate comparison with the facsimile; and, at 
the end of the book, the Index Verborum Latinorum, including 
the Greek equivalents, combines with an alphabetical check-list 
of Greek words to lighten the task of cross-reference. 

The Introduction describes the manuscript and offers a well- 
ordered discussion of the spelling, the pointing, and kindred 
matters, a detailed study of the translator’s method, and a treat- 
ment of the character of the Latin version and its place in the 
Greek manuscript tradition. Dr. Wall is cautious, and sees 
clearly how limited are the contributions which this fragmentary 
version is expected to make towards the construction of the Greek 
text. Yet her book furnishes some information on the methods 
used by mediaeval Latin translators of Greek works, will doubt- 
less provide material for the new Du Cange and for a much- 
needed dictionary of rhetorical and literary critical terms (which 
it is hoped may some day be compiled), and may also encourage 
a thorough study of the Greek manuscripts of “ Demetrius” 
other than Parisinus 1741. 

The reader is struck by the curious spelling of words of Greek 
origin and the extent to which the translator retained Greek words 
instead of translating them. Interesting, too, is his choice of 
Latin words. For example λόγος is rendered by sermo. oratto, 
and dictum, but also, as is to be expected for this period, by 
dictamen (see p. 24). Διλογία (see p. 25) is transliterated 
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as dyalogia, although the translator correctly uses dyalogicus in 
two places (see p. 29). Dr. Wall takes compositio to stand for 
λέξις at Sect. 116, 27 (see p. 24), but it may perhaps be taken 
to represent σύνθεσις at the beginning of Sect. 117. Laudable 
care was exercised in the proof-reading; I have caught only 
oixeios for οἰκεῖος (pp. 27, 112, 113, 122). 

It is well to know that this Greek treatise, noteworthy for its 
critical good taste, was of some interest, however limited, in the 
thirteenth century. We are gradually learning more about the 
popularity in the Middle Ages of the ancient writers on prose 
and verse; and we shall also know more about the methods which 
the mediaeval translators followed when the work of the collabo- 
rators en the Corpus Philosophorum Medw Aevi appears. In 
the Bibliography at the beginning of this volume is a list of 
studies concerning mediaeval Latin translations of Aristotelian 
and pseudo-Aristotelian works. Some day, too, and soon per- 
haps, additional and complete manuscript copies of this transla- 
tion may turn up, and, for all we know, of other mediaeval Latin 
versions of “ Demetrius.” 


Harry CAPLAN. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


CASSIODORI SENATORIS INSTITUTIONES. Edited from the manu- 
scripts by R. A. B. Mynors. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
193%. Pp. lvi+ 193. 12s. 6d. 


It is surely astonishing, when one considers the importance of 
Cassiodorus’ library for the transmission of classical and post- 
classical writers and of Cassiodorus himself for the development 
of monastic education, that the treatise in which he described 
his collection of books and instructed his monks in their proper 
use should have found no editor since Garet, who published his 
very faulty edition of the Institutiones in 1679. This deficiency 
has at last been made good, and in a highly competent manner, 
by Mr. R. A. B. Mynors of Balliol College, Oxford. 

The difficulties of his task were formidable. Books I and II 
of the Institutiones became separated very early and the number 
of manuscripts containing both is very small. Book II, being a 
brief handbook of the seven liberal arts, had a wider appeal and 
was soon augmented by excerpts from other writers, so that, 
besides the authentic text, there still exist an earlier and a later 
interpolated version. Thus the editor had to undertake not 
merely to collate numerous manuscripts wholly or in part but, 
in the case of Book 11, to present the text to his readers in such 
a way that the three strata could be clearly distinguished. Mr. 
Mynors has surmounted these difficulties with conspicuous suc- 
cess and the result is a thoroughly reliable text. References to 
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many of Cassiodorus’ sources have been given by the editor at 
the foot of each page, but he modestly admits that much can 
still be done. And so future students, while they will accept 
Mr. Mynors’ text as authoritative, have now, thanks to him, the 
opportunity of investigating further the materials from which 
Cassiodorus built up his work, as well as various more general 
questions to which a study of the Institutiones may give rise. 
The Latinist will find much that is of interest, such as words like 
modernus and contropabilis that were still neologisms in Cas- 
siodorus’ day or usages and forms unknown to classical Latin. 
Thus Cassiodorus, presumably following Hilary of Poitiers, 
treats abyssus as a noun of the fourth declension and, though in 
one case (p. 8, 4) the MSS are not agreed, they are unanimous 
in the other (p. 58, 3). Or, again, we find carpienda and carpiat 
vouched for by the best MSS (p. 45, 21; 60, 27). In order to 
lighten his appendix criticus the editor has brought together in 
one section of his Introduction (pp. lii-lv) the orthographical 
peculiarities of his manuscripts, but he records few variants in 
the matter of Hebrew names. Such unanimity is very surpris- 
ing; and we wonder, for instance, at the consistent Old Latin 
use of Moyses when Jerome seems to have preferred Moses. 

One or two queries suggested by a perusal of this fascinating 
volume may here find a place. On p. 72 Cassiodorus instructs 
his readers about the works of Columella and Palladius, whom 
he calls Emilianus. The MSS differ regarding the number of 
books on agricultural subjects written by Columella. Mr. Mynors 
prints sedecim in the text, while in the case of Palladius all MSS 
give zi. These figures have long since given rise to various 
explanations. Cassiodorus’ edition of Columella has been sup- 
posed to have been a different recension to that which we now 
possess, the sixteen libri being made up of twelve de re rustica, 
three de arboribus, and the single book addressed to Eprius 
Marcellus. Again, to account for Cassiodorus’ figure twelve 
for Palladius’ work, it is necessary to assume that he ignored the 
introductory first book and the versified de insitione. May not 
the explanation simply be that at a very early date the figures 
fourteen (the reading of Bambergensis for Columella) and 
twelve were interchanged, and that what Cassiodorus wrote was 
twelve for Columella and fourteen for Palladius? If that were 
so, then his text of these authors was substantially the same as 
ours. Mr. Mynors cites no reference for the quadriga of Mes- 
sius (p. 45, 7). Presumably the allusion is to Mettius and his 
ghastly end (Livy, 1, 28), and it must have become proverbial, 
otherwise Cassiodorus’ readers could not have been expected to 
understand it: When Cassiodorus describes (p. 77, 15 ff.) the 
mechanicas lucernas . . . ipsas sibi nutrientes incendium, we 
may guess that he derived the idea from the candelabrum arte 
mechanica factum which, as we learn from the preface of Sozo- 
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men’s Ecclesiastical History, enabled the Emperor Theodosius 
II to continue his studies long into the night. The passage in 
Sozomen is duly translated in Cassiodorus’ Tripartite History 
(Migne, Patr. lat., 69, 882C). 

Mr. Mynors has provided his book with excellent indices, 
the third (index auctorum) being especially valuable because it 
enables one to see in the clearest way the truly remarkable col- 
lection of volumes brought together at Vivarium. We congratu- 
late him heartily on the completion of what is in every way a 
first-class piece of work. 

M. L. W. LAIstnEr. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


CHARLOTTE Εἰ. GoopFELLow. Roman Citizenship. A Study of 
its Territorial and Numerical Expansion from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Augustus. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster 
Press, 1935. Pp. 124. (Bryn Mawr Diss.) 


When Philip V of Macedon, in his letter to the people of 
Larissa,’ commended Rome’s liberal policy of extending its citi- 
zenship to manumitted slaves and to its numerous colonies, he 
laid his finger on a political innovation of Rome which created 
a dynamic force operating centripetally (i. e. numerically) and 
centrifugally (i. e. territorially) for the building of a great 
empire. Three periods of the process of expansion of Roman 
citizenship may be discerned: I) from earliest times to 338 
B. C. (end of the Latin League) ; 11) from about 338 B.C. (be- 
ginning of the establishment of Roman citizen colonies and 
civitates sine suffragio) to 90/89 B. C. (extension of citizenship 
to all Italy south of the Po), with a transition period to 49 
B. C. (extension of full citizenship to Transpadane Gaul) ; IIT) 
49 B.C. (beginning of the establishment of colonies and muni- 
cipia in great numbers outside Italy) to 212 A. D. (Constitutio 
Antoniniana). 

Miss Goodfellow has undertaken to trace this process from 
earliest times to the end of the reign of Augustus—an illogical 
division of the subject, due to “limitations of both time and 
space ”—showing how Roman citizenship was extended by the 
manumission of slaves, by the institution of colonies, of civitates 
sine suffragio and of communities with Latin rights; by the 
Social War; by the grants of citizenship by imperatores during 
the Republic; by the activities of Roman traders in the prov- 
inces; by the creation of a standing army; by the establishment 
of colonies and municipia outside Italy; and by the grants of 
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citizenship by Caesar, Antony, and Augustus to favored indi- 
viduals. 

Recent scholarship has shown that the date (188 B.C.) given 
by Miss Goodfellow (p. 14, following Mommsen) for the exten- 
sion of full citizenship to the last of the half-citizen communities 
should probably be modified to 109 B. Ο.2 Miss Goodfellow has 
not fully discussed the important problem of multiple citizen- 
ship, a principle which signalized the completion of the trans- 
formation of Roman citizenship from a city-state citizenship into 
an imperial citizenship (the remarks on pp. 12, 13, 24, 41-43 
concerning this subject are inconsistent with one another). The 
statement (p. 42) that there were 215 Roman citizens in Cyrene 
in 6 B.C. is based upon a misinterpretation of a passage in the 
first of Augustus’ Cyrenean edicts, in which Augustus states that 
there were on the census rolls in 6 B. C. 215 Roman citizens in 
Cyrene who had the property qualification for jury duty. While 
there is ample evidence for illustrating Augustus’ policy of be- 
stowing Roman citizenship upon the royal families of vassal 
kingdoms of the Empire (the evidence adduced is not exhaust- 
ive) ,* Miss Goodfellow has over-emphasized Julius Caesar’s share 
in granting the franchise in Gaul (pp. 90-93). Of a total of 
fifteen prominent Gauls cited who in the first century A. D. bore 
the nomen Julius few can actually be shown to have had an 
ancestor who was granted citizenship by Julius Caesar. The 
author has drawn the conclusion (pp. 115-116) that Suetonius’ 
statement (Augustus, 40) that Augustus was not liberal in ex- 
tending Roman citizenship is not to be taken at its face value. 
Taking into consideration the period of confusion preceding 
Augustus and the mass naturalizations of later emperors, we can 
have slight quarrel with Suetonius, especially if we take his 
statement to mean that Augustus restricted the citizenship quali- 
tatively, not quantitatively. It is true that our information 
concerning the activity of Roman citizens in Egypt before the 
annexation of Egypt is scanty, but Miss Goodfellow has neglected 
important material in the papyri illuminating the life of Roman 
traders, officials, soldiers, Romanized Greeks, and imperial freed- 
men (especially in Alexandria)* during the reign of Augustus. 


2 See Εἰ. Fabricius, Siteb. Heid. Akad. Wiss., Philos.-hist. Kl., 1924/25, 
Abh. 1, p. 32. 

8 To the evidence should be added the granting by Augustus of citizen- 
ship to Segestes, Arminius, Flavus, and Italicus, nobles of the Cherusci 
(Tacitus, Annales, I, 58; XI, 16; Velleius, II, 118, 2). See J. Klose, 
Roms Klientel-Randstaaten am Rhein und an der Donau (Breslau, 
1934), pp. 50, 138-139. Concerning Rhoemetalces of Thrace see also P. 
Collart, B.C. H., LVI (1932), p. 203, and concerning Samsigeramus of 
Emesa see R. Paribeni, Bull. Com., XXVIII (1900), pp. 33-43; J. 
Cantineau, Syria, XII (1931), pp. 139-141. 

4See W. Schubart, “ Alexandrinische Urkunden aus der Zeit des 
Augustus,” Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, V (1913), pp. 115-118. For 
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Limitation of space has made it impossible for me to do more 
than single out a few inadequacies of this monograph. It will be 
useful as a partial collection of the source material but can 
hardly be considered as a definitive treatment of the subject. A 
careful study of the extension of Roman citizenship during the 
third period indicated above, from 49 B. C. to 212 A. D., would 
be welcome. 


MEYER REINHOLD. 
BrooKLyN COLLEGE. 


Davip M. Rosinson. Pindar, a Poet of Eternal Ideas. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 21.) 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. Pp. viii + 118. 
$3.00. 


This book contains much interesting matter, especially about 
modern imitations and translations of Pindar, of which Robinson 
has made a wide and sympathetic study. The bulk of it consists 
of a somewhat meandering progress through the whole of Pindar’s 
poetry, in the traditional order of the odes, mainly in search of 
the “ideas and aphorisms ” which they contain. Robinson has 
a strange enthusiasm for the commonplace, and the following 
sentences are typical: “There are no masterpieces among the 
Isthmian odes, but they have many good and eternal ideas. In 
the First Isthmian .. . , l. 5 asks: ‘ What is dearer to the good 
than noble parents?’” (p. 94). “Here are many immortal 
ideas on the posthumous verdict of public opinion, and what is 
the end of life, etc.” (p. 71). Some good points are made, but 
there is little general grasp of Pindar’s thought, and the whole 
work is marred by tasteless writing, of which two or three exam- 
ples will be enough: “ He knew as fine specimens of brawn and 
beauty and of brains as the world has ever produced, not yet 
debased by malaria, materialism, and military might” (p. 30) ; 
“that great Rooseveltian Rough Rider, Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff ” (p. 32); “but Hieron is lucky to come through 
life with fifty-fifty ” (p. 74); “the frigid British or the sniffy 
Germans ” (p. 23). 

The book is full of irrelevant information: “ This island was 
to be clara Rhodos (Hor., Od., I, 7), a name adopted for the 
beautiful new Italian archaeological journal sponsored especially 
by Rhodes or the modern Rodi with its fine archaeological society 
and museum and Hotel des Roses” (p. 61, in an account of the 
Seventh Olympian) ; “these lines suggested to Horace his eregs 
monumentum aere perennius (Od., III, 30, 1), words which 


Roman citizenship in Laconia see H. Box, J.R.S8., XXI (1931), pp. 
200-214; XXII (1932), pp. 165-183. 
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appear on the Horace medal made by Mr. Simpson for the 
American Classical League” (p. 89). 

The detailed account of the editions of Pindar on pp. 22 ff. is 
disfigured by some inaccuracies. In Boeckh’s edition only the 
commentary on the Nemeans and Isthmians is the work of 
Dissen; the “edition . . . of Ernst Diehl (2nd ed. 1910),” of 
which we are told that, as in those of Schroeder, “ the emphasis 
is on textual criticism, due to which we at last have a sound text 
free from nineteenth century foolish emendations,” is nothing 
more than the Supplementum Lyricum, to which such language 
is inapplicable; and there is an unwarrantable attack on Bury, 
who is said to have “adopted, without acknowledgment Gilder- 
sleeve’s system of strophic structures.” Bury mentions Gilder- 
sleeve’s treatment of Pindar’s metres on p. li of his Nemeans, 
and Gildersleeve (who deals almost entirely with the Olympians 
and Pythians) borrowed his metrical schemes, as he twice states, 
from J. H. H. Schmidt. Bury’s debt is to the same German 
sources, and his approach is independent. 

Finally the “unknown fragment of one of Pindar’s hymns, 
quoted by Joh. Chrysostomos, XLVII, 347 (with the new Pin- 
daric word aic@now),” which Schroeder and Bowra are blamed 
for omitting (p. 99), is merely one of the passages in late prose 
writers which attempt to quote two words (ἐλπίδα γηροτρόφον) 
from the famous fragment 214, preserved by Plato, but get one 
wrong (κουροτρόφον). Boeckh (II, 2, p. 672) refers to this pas- 
sage of John Chrysostom, but Schroeder lumps him with others 
equally negligible in the phrase “ ut alios omittam.” 


D. S. RoBERTSON. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


PauL GoHLKE. Die Entstehung der aristotelischen Logik. 
Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 1936. Pp. 128. 


5.50 M. 


In this monograph Dr. Gohlke attempts to distinguish within 
the text of the Organon the different strata which mark the 
stages of development in Aristotle’s logic. This development, 
he believes, is essentially the history of Aristotle’s discovery of 
the quantity of judgments and the ever increasing réle of the 
particular proposition, which means the gradual emancipation 
of logic from its metaphysical (i.e. Platonic) background. In 
the development of the doctrine of modality Dr. Gohlke finds 
a second means of distinguishing different chronological strata 
and a third in the changing theory of method, particularly in 
the supposed alteration of Aristotle’s attitude toward the object 
of demonstration. 
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The Categoriae and De Interp. are defended as genuine, the 
first having been written before the development of the doctrine 
of quantity, the second representing in its original draft a stage 
intermediate between Categ. and the Analytics and being the 
first attempt to master the problem of quantity. At no stage of 
the development can Anal. Post. be earlier than Anal. Prior.; 
but Aristotle frequently corrected or augmented the older writing 
without extending these changes to the whole work (p. 114), and 
Anal. Post. does go back to a very old original in which the 
absence of the doctrine of quantity forbids the assumption of the 
syllogistic of Anal. Prior. This leads Dr. Gohlke to assert that 
the passages on the indemonstrability of the definition are late 
and contrary to Aristotle’s original doctrine. The assertoric 
judgment was invented only to disguise the fact that the syl- 
logistic had been largely developed before Aristotle noticed the 
difference of modality and the indefinite judgment for the 
similar purpose of excusing the neglect of quantity in all that 
had been written before this distinction occurred to him. 

Much of Dr. Gohlke’s thesis depends upon his interpretation 
of De Interp., chap. 7, which he considers as the key to the origin 
of the doctrine of quantity. His interpretation of the example, 
ἔστι λευκὸς ἄνθρωπος---οὐκ ἔστι λευκὸς ἄνθρωπος (17 B 10), as a 
clumsy attempt to express the particular proposition, which in 
the “ more elegant formula of the Analytics ” is ἔστι τις ἄνθρωπος 
λευκός, Will hardly commend itself as a possible rendering of the 
Greek ; that it is the indefinite proposition is proved by the fact 
that, instead of being replaced by the “ more elegant ” formula for 
the particular in 18 A 4-7 (which Dr. Gohlke brands as a later 
addition), it occurs along with the particular and the universal, 
as it does also in 18 A 14-17. Similarly in distinguishing the 
stages of the theory of modality in Anal. Prior. A, chap. 15, the 
phrase τὸ μηδενὶ ἐξ ἀνάγκης ὑπάρχειν (35 A 1-2) is taken to indicate 
“die Notwendigkeit des Nichtzukommens” (p. 86). In 34 B 
36-37, however, Aristotle expresses the necessity of non-inherence 
by τὸ A ἐξ ἀνάγκης οὐδενὶ τῷ T, and in 35 B 35-36 he says: ἕτερον 
yap τὸ μὴ ἐξ ἀνάγκης ὑπάρχειν καὶ τὸ ἐξ ἀνάγκης μὴ ὑπάρχειν. The 
μηδενὶ ἐξ ἀνάγκης Of 84 Β 28 is Aristotle’s own equivalent for the 
ἐνδέχοιτ᾽ dv τὸ A μηδενὶ τῷ T of 34 B 25-26 (which Dr. Gohlke 
mistakenly translates: “ Daher kann wohl das A keinem C zu- 
kommen” and then calls “recht missverstindlich”; not τὸ A 
but the whole phrase τὸ A μηδενὶ τῷ T [scil. ὑπάρχειν] is the sub- 
ject of ἐνδέχοιτ᾽ dv). It is clear, then, that 35 A 1 and 34 B 28 
both express the “ non-necessity of the attribution.” If this is 
so, Dr. Gohlke’s analysis of four stages of development in the 
chapter is entirely mistaken. 

All too often are important conclusions drawn from mis- 
interpretations of which the above are, I think, fair examples. 
In addition it seems to be assumed that Aristotle could never 
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pass over in silence a distinction which he had previously made, 
could never be guilty of an oversight, could never at a single 
stage of his career have given both a “ dialectical” and an 
“analytical ” proof or refutation of one and the same proposi- 
tion. On Anal. Post. 73 B 27-28 (It is therefore clear that all 
universal attributes inhere in their subjects necessarily) Dr. 
Gohlke says (p. 95): “ He who speaks in this fashion does not 
yet know anything about universal problematic or necessary 
particular judgments.” H.W. B. Joseph in An Introduction to 
Logic, pp. 175-6, writes: “A particular judgment refers to part 
only of the denotation of some conceptual subject, an universal 
to all; but this is because in the latter the relation of concepts 
is taken to be necessary, and therefore the subject-concept suffi- 
ciently determines the application of the judgment, in the 
former it is not, and we indicate by the word some that the 
application of the judgment is not completely determined.” Yet 
Dr. Gohlke believes that the sentence of Aristotle makes it clear 
that in all the older draft of Anal. Post. neither the theory of 
quantity nor that of modality was presupposed. 


CHERNISS. 
THE JoHNS HopxKiIns UNIVERSITY. 


Franz Storssy. Die Trilogie des Aischylos. Baden bei Wien, 
Rohrer, 1936. Pp. 264. 


This work is a study of the structure of Aeschylus’ trilogies, 
beginning with the Oresteia, and extending to the other trilogies 
represented by extant plays. In connection with this study, the 
author wishes to establish a technique for reconstructing the lost 
plays, with particular emphasis on finding, in extant plays, ele- 
ments borrowed from a predecessor. 

Stoessl finds that the lyric form of strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode governs the structure of the trilogy and that the middle 
play determines the structure to be used, while the first play is 
built, usually by padding, to fit the “antistrophic” second. In 
the Agamemnon and Choephoroe he finds “ duplication ” of both 
scenes and characters to be a cardinal principle of structure. He 
arrives at interesting reconstructions of the lost plays. 

The principle of strophic construction seems to this reviewer 
to be built on worthless grounds. In order to arrive at his odd 
conclusion that the Agamemnon is built to fit the Choephoroe 
(and he acknowledges that the fit is not close), Stoessl misinter- 
prets the Agamemnon by regarding at least half of it as func- 
tionless; he makes no allowance for emctional exposition, the 
display of character beyond minimum hints, for the use of minor 
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characters for their intrinsic interest, for the exposition of 
legendary background, or for the explanation, in the interests of 
verisimilitude, of incidental points in the story—for nothing, in 
fact, but a bare plot of largely physical action. In view of these 
misjudgments one cannot accept his analyses, on which his recon- 
structions are based. While Stoessl attempts to be objective and 
methodical, his method is founded on aesthetic judgment, and 
his own judgment is unsound, except where, as with the Choe- 
phoroe, it is not warped by a theory. His reconstructions, 
though attractive as guesses, actually consist of one hypothesis 
leaned against another, till a sort of card-house is constructed 
which the author regards as entirely solid. In spite of Stoessl’s 
earnest efforts, then, there is no satisfactory basis either for his 
reconstructions or for his theory of strophic structure in the 
trilogy. 

Over against these unfavorable criticisms it should be said that 
Stoessl’s industry is admirable, that he shows a thorough knowl- 
edge of European literature bearing on his subject, that he fre- 
quently rejects strained or overcritical theories about the plays— 
notably in his defense of the conclusion of the Seven—, and that 
he brings out several thought-provoking and attractive minor 
points. _Stoessl’s book fails in its major purposes—it is no book 
for the inexperienced or uncritical; but students of tragedy will 
find this laborious study occasionally interesting and suggestive. 


ALFRED CARY SCHLESINGER. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


KENNETH Scott. The Imperial Cult under the Flavians. Stutt- 
gart, W. Kohlhammer, 1936. Pp. 204. RM 9. 


The book is divided into fifteen chapters, three of them de- 
voted to a discussion of the politico-religious basis for the 
Flavian dynasty and the religious policies of Vespasian and 
Titus, the remaining twelve to Domitian’s policies in deifying 
his family and in extending the divine basis for his own rule. A 
valuable contribution of the opening chapter is Scott’s illustra- 
tion of the use of omens for purposes of propaganda. The author 
treats all types of evidence—literary, archaeological, epigraphi- 
cal, and numismatic, but his approach to most of the problems 
is chiefly literary. He gives us, for example, an excellent survey 
of the adulatory passages in Flavian literature and the divine 
epithets used there. 

In treating the epigraphical material Scott is prone to select 
the conclusions of others on the basis of plausibility, without 
examining in detail the individual inscriptions of the muncipal 
priesthood or of the semi-priestly groups, the municipal seviri, 
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and the Roman sodales. As for the titles of the Flavian sodales, 
they are so complicated that scholars have been led to assume 
the existence of several separate collegia of Flavian sodales, 
Scott accepts an elaborate theory which postulates four Flavian 
collegia. Now about half of these sodales-inscriptions can for 
one reason or another be dated under the Antonines. In this 
period, which is well removed from the Flavian era and gives us 
the advantage of perspective, there was at least one Sodalis 
Flavialis, one Titialis Flavialis, one Flavialis Titialis, and one 
Titialis. Is it possible that these men represent four separate 
groups? Perhaps Dessau’s interpretation (Scott, p. 81) was 
nearer the truth. 

On the numismatic side Scott quotes Mattingly’s descriptions 
of coin-types at length. There is a stimulating discussion on the 
interpretation of various types. I believe that a study of the 
change or development of individual types would throw more 
light on the policies of the several emperors. The various 
Aeternitas-types, for instance (pp. 24, 30-31, 42, 95; recently 
treated in Sauter’s Der roemische Kaiserkult ber Martial und 
Statius), deserve closer observation; I am sure that the prob- 
lems arising out of Scott’s discussions will provoke further 
study. 

The book ends with an account of the circumstances and 
omens attending Domitian’s death. It would have been useful 
if the author had devoted a few closing paragraphs to a sum- 
mary of the conclusions reached in the course of his study. 
Throughout the work Professor Scott displays a remarkable 
familiarity with the vast bibliography of the imperial cult, and 
one may readily see, by a casual perusal of his foot-notes, how 
great are the ramifications of his subject. 


ALINE ABAECHERLI BOYCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Pietro Studi Giovenaliani. lLanciano, Giuseppe, 
Carabba, 1935. Pp. 355. L. 15. 


These studies, for the most part reprinted from Italian journals 
of philology, constitute a résumé of the results of Juvenalian 
scholarship to December, 1931 (the date of the author’s intro- 
duction), combined with original contributions. Of particular 
interest are Ercole’s appreciative remarks on Juvenal’s style and 
his discussions of literary influences, including the influence of 
Juvenal on writers of Italian. 


Posthumously published, the volume opens with an account of 
the author’s life by Bruno Lavagnini. Chapter I deals with 
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Juvenal the man. Chapter II, which covers more than a fourth 
of the book, discusses the chronology of the Satires, the indi- 
viduals and classes satirized, Juvenal’s relations to earlier and 
to contemporary writers, his style, and the dominant réle of 
Domitian in the Satires. Agreeing with the general opinion 
that the Second is the least skillful and the earliest of the Satires, 
Ercole thinks it probable that the greater part of it was composed 
while Domitian was still alive and that the derogatory allusions 
to the emperor were added after his death. Chapter III discusses 
the Fourth Satire and Juvenal’s relation to Statius. Chapter IV 
is a very careful study of the Sixth Satire, with incidental con- 
sideration of the Second. Chapter V deals with the Bodleian 
fragments of the Sixth Satire and the three verses attested by 
Giorgio Valla. Chapter VI treats of the Sixteenth Satire. 

In Chapter VII, which is here published for the first time, 
Ercole traces the transmission, influence, editing, and interpreta- 
tion of the works of Juvenal and draws a stemma of the manu- 
scripts. He ascribes considerable importance to the Bodleiensis 
(O, eleventh century) and advances a theory of contamination 
to account for its peculiar features. Hight previously unreported 
manuscripts are mentioned (p. 310, n. 1)—four in the communal 
library of Siena, three in the Biblioteca Forteguerriana at 
Pistoia, and one (x) in the Laurentian Library—, all of which, 
after cursory examination, are assigned to the class of inferior 
manuscripts. 

This collection of studies would be a most useful work of refer- 
ence were it not for the lack of an index, the brevity of the table 
of contents, and the indefiniteness of the cross-references. The 
following misprints have been noted: p. 58, n. 5, sportulat for 
sportula; p. 74, τι. 5, and Georg. for ad Georg.; p. 163, das 
Schwachster for das Schwichste. On p. 46, n. 1 the reference 
to Loéschhorn should read: “ Philol. Woch., 1920, col. 262.” 
On p. 206, n. 5, the Journ. of Phil., XVI, 63 is cited, but the 
quotation and the name of the author, Nettleship, are not given. 
On p. 290, n. 8, a work by Wright is referred to as “ The Poems 
latins.” 


AticE BRAUNLICH. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 


W. J. W. Koster. Traité de métrique grecque suivi d’un précis 
de métrique latine. Leyde, A. W. Sijthoff, 1936. Pp. II 

+ 326. 
The recent developments in metrical science and the acquisi- 
tion of new literary material in the papyrus fragments have 


created a need for a general treatment of Greek metric designed 
to include matters not accounted for in such older standard 
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works as those of Christ and Masqueray. In attempting to sup- 
ply this need Koster appears to me to have succeeded particularly 
well. The description is clear and orderly and illustrated by 
numerous examples, which are indexed. The doctrines followed 
agree quite closely with those of White as found in his Verse of 
Greek Comedy; for example, the logaoedic and Aeolic rhythms 
are regarded as distinct types, and the latter is treated in con- 
siderable detail and made to include certain forms which by some 
scholars are otherwise analysed. With regard to the origins of 
the various rhythmical types Koster has cautiously abstained 
from offering theories, believing as he does that scarcely any 
certain knowledge can be reached. He suggests a possible expla- 
nation of the origin of dochmiac verse (pp. 230 f.) but only after 
mentioning the divergent views of various scholars as a warning 
against undue dogmatism in the historical study of metrics. 
The treatment of Latin verse is hardly more than an appendix 
to the main body of the work, though the metres of Catullus and 
Horace are treated at some length. For the Latin authors he 
has not listed the texts used ; from the references to the Vergilian 
Catalepton given at the top of p. 278 it appears that he has used 
the old Teubner text of Ribbeck and not the newer one of Vollmer. 
Attention should be called to a few minor errors in explanation, 
metrical analysis, and typography. ᾿Απόλλωνι (pp. 29f.) even 
with the initial syllable short is not altogether impossible in epic 
verse: the ἐ may be long by position, as in ¢ 267. The statement 
on p. 75, “ici nous nous bornons ἃ constater, etc.,” is not clear; 
the author probably meant to say that iambic trimeter verses 
containing only iambs are less common than those containing 
some spondees. On p. 103 Ar., Vesp., 317 φίλοι, τήκομαι μέν is 
used as an example of an ithyphallic colon with anaclasis; it is 
probably better taken with White and Schroeder as bacchiac. 
On p. 92 read le trochée se compose for le spondée se compose 
and rythme descendant du trochée for rythme ascendant du 
trochée. On p. 205 (beginning of § 35) read (-υυ-  -οὐ- [-υὐ-] 
-vv-) for (-ve-|-ve-|-ve-). On p. 398 (8 21 A 5) read 
lecythia for ithyphalliques. 
JAMES WILSON POULTNEY. 

THE JoHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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